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College of N. Jersey, Jan. 16, 1846. 
The undersigned testify that Professor B." Jaeger was con- 
nected with ibis Institution from 1831 to 1840, as an Instructor 
in Natural History and Modem Languages, and during that time 
gave satisfactory proofs of his acquaintance with these subjects ; 
and we take pleasure also in testifying to Ilia gentlemanly 
deportment,— also, that he resigned his station in the College 
with the regret of the Faculty and Trustees. 

JAMES CARNAHAN, President. 

JOSEPH HENRY, Prof. Nat. Phil. 

STEPHEN ALEXANDER, Prof, of Math. $ Astran. 

Alexandria, D. CJan. 5, 1P46. 
Pro'essor B. Jaeger, formerly of New Jersey College, at 
Princeton, resided in Alexandria, D. C, from 1840 to 16)45, 
and was here universally esteemed as a learned Naturalist, art 
excellent linguist and a profound scholar in science and literature, 
as well as generally beloved on account of his amiable dis- 
position, sober and industrious habits and gentlemanly qualities. 

We take, therefore, great pleasure in testifying the above 
statement by subscribing our names: — 

P. E. Hoffman, Esq. Edw. C Fletcher, Esq. 

Hugh Smith, Esq. Anth Cazenovc, Esq. 

Edm. Green. Esq. Orl. Fairfax, M. D. 

Rob. Brocket!, Esq. Benj. Barton, Esq. 

R H Stabler, M. D. Caleb Halloweli and Brother. 

Rob. Miller, Esq. W. Fowle, Esq 

Geo. D. Fowle, Esq. W. H. Fowle, Esq. 

Thus. VV. Smith, Esq. Phineos Janny, Esq. 

H C. Smith, Esq. John Leadbeater, Esq. 

Wash. C. Page, Esq. 
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S TESTIMONIALS. 

Washington City, January 5, 1846. 
We, the undersigned, testify that Mr B Jaeger (from 1831 
to 1H4U Professor of Botany, Zoology anil Modern Languages, 
at the New Jersey College in Princeion, and since a resident of 
the district) is a gentleman of profound knowledge and high 
standing in society, but principally distinguished as a Botanist, 
Zoologist nod excellent Linguist. We also take pleasure in 
adding our testimony to the high and honorable bearing of Pro- 
fessor Jaeger, since, we had the pleasure of knowing him. 

Y. L. Edwards, Commits, of Pensions. 

J J Abert, Col. Corps. Eng. 

Francis Morkoe. 

W. D. Nun, of the Treat. Dtpart. 

A G Dayton. Four I h Auditor of the Treat. 

W II Swift, Capt. Topog. Eng. 

WinfielJ Scott, Gr.n. U S. Army. 

T. G. 'J'otten, Col. Eng. 

T. M Johnson, P. M. House of liepres. 

A. D. Bache, Snjiert. V. S. Coast Survey. 

G. F. Blake, XT. S. \'avy. 

Dan. Ratclief, Attorn, at Law. 

"Wilson M. C. Fairfax, V S. Const Saro. 

Th. P. Jones, M. D , Prof, of Chemistry. 

Ch. M. Keller, late Ch.ef. Exam, of PaCs. 

William T. Stone, hlsq. 

Professor James P. Espy. 

The subscriber has bren acquainted with Mr. B. Jaeger, 
(formerly proftssor of Boliiny, Zoology and Modern Languages, 
in Princeton College, New Jersey,) for several years. Mr. 
Jaeger filled the situation from 1831 to 1840. 

The subscriber knows that the late Professor Hnsaler enter- 
tained the highest opinion of the attainments and the character 
of Mr Jaeger. As one well qualified io judge of the merits of 
Mr. Jaeger, the testimony of Mr. Hassler will go far to establish, 
the reputation of Mr. Jaeger with those who have not the 
advantage of his ncnnnintifnce, but who, knowing Mr. Hassler, 
would have great confidence in his opinion as a scientific man. 

The high testimonials received by Mr. Jaeger fiom the 
present Faculty of Princeion College, together with other 
evidences of his standing as a man of science, now in his 
possession, will doubtles3 be considered to present abundant 
proofs to such as may feel a disposition to know the reputation 
of Mr. Jaeger. 

Washington, January 20, 184G. W. H. SWIFT. 
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It affords me great pleasure in uniting my testimony in 
behalf of the meritorious claims of Professor B Jaeger, late of 
NnBsm Hall, Princeton, N. J., distinguished in the depat tments 
of Natural History and Modem Languages, in which capacity 
he officiated nt that institution for sevrral years up to I84l>. 

Professor Jaeger is also a gentleman in department, and of 
exemplary moral character. 

PAM. HAMILTON, Attorney at Law. 

Trenton, N.J., January 20, 184G. 

Washington, February 14, 1846. 
Having heen a student of Princeton College while Piofessor 
Jaege- v-as connected with that institution, I lake great pleasure 
in testifying to his ability in the departments of Natural History 
ami Modern Languages, and cheerfully reccomtuend him as a 
gentleman of correct depo'tment and exeinplaiy moral character. 
J. G. HAMPTON, Representative of New Jersey. 

Washington, February 14, 1846. 
The undersigned, ;tlihnii;j]i not |'i>rst>nal!y acquainted with 
Professor Jaeger, are satisfied, from I lie excellent reputation 
which he enjoyed as Profssor or Natural History anil Modern 
Languages in I'rinceton College, that Itis ah 1 ty in those depart- 
ments of know l^dye is undoubted ; and, from the representations 
of our friends, in whom we have confidence, and who have 
known Piofeseor Jaeger for a longtime, we are also satisfied 
that he is a gentleman of good moral diameter. 

Hon. W. W Wright. Representative from New Jersey. 

Hon. W Miller, Sun tor from New Jersey 

Hon Juhn Kunli, Representative f rum New Jersey. 

Hon. Geo. Pykff!, Ri'iirci-nliiUru from New J isey. 

Hon. J. E. Edsall, Representatioe from New Jersey. 

II. 

May !i, 1849. 

This eert ; fies, that Professor B. Jaeger has given a course of 
lectures on Zofilngy, beliire the pupils of the higher deparlmenis 
of this Institution, which has given great satisfaction The 
Professor, from his extensive travels in various pans of the world 
under the patronage of the Emperor of Russia, Ins enjoyed 
facilities for the aequiaition of knowledge in his department, 
which iiiil to the lot of few Naturalists. Besides this, from his 
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long connexion with Princeton College 09 Professor of Natural 
History, he has had an opportunity of arranging his knowledge 
eo 89 wiih ease to communicate it to others. 1 most cheerfully 
recommend htm (n the friends of Education, aa a le'ieher of great 
learning and experience, and a gentleman of probity and excel- 
lence of character. 

CHARLES E. WEST, 

Principal Rutgers Institute. 



III. 

New- York, May 20, 1848. 
I take pleasure in saying, that Professor Jaeger has delivered 
his course of Eight Lectures on Zoology to the Young Ladies 
of the Rutgers Female Institute wiih great success, and so much 
.gratified have we been, ihat arrangements arc now completed 
for a couree on Bo any Professor Jneger proves himself to be a 
man of great attainments in the Departments to which he 
■devoirs himself, while his courteous and gentlemanly manners 
wili always win the good feeling of those he instructs. 

ISAAC FERRIS, 
President of the Trustees of R. F. Institute. 



New- Yorl; Oct. 9, 1848. 
. I beg leave to introduce Professor Jaeger to those schools in 
this city, which are accustomed to employ distinguished ' Lectur- 
ers on various brunches of Science and Literature. He comes to 
na with the highest recommendations osn man of science, and as 
one who hns particularly distinguished himself in Natural His- 
tory. It is on this subject that he proposes to lecture. 

I have heard him deliver two lectures. Judging from them, 
as well ns from an acquaintance of some mouths, I shall feel it a 
privilege to employ him as a lecturer in ray school. Although a 
foreigner he has a good command of our language, and presents 
his idens with great clearness. Natural History has not been 
collected by Professor Jneger merely from books ; he has himself 
traversed vast countries in independent researches. Hence hia 
lectures are invested with an interest which belongs only to one 
who has himself seen what he describes. 

It apnears 10 me that onr higher Seminaries would very much 
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enrich their educational courses by the introduction of Natural 
History. Is' there not now an auspicious opportunity for the in- 
troduction of this branch, when a gentleman of Professor Jaeger's 
attainments offers himself to take charge of it, for the very por- 
pose. of initiating our Youth into its Elements f 

HENRY P. TAPPAN. 



V. 

From theN. Y. Daily Tribune, Monday Evening, Oct. 23, 1848. 

Professor B. Jaeger: — We perceive, that this distinguished 
eavan wil! read a paper before the New York Hisiorical Society, 
at the meeting for the present week. From the long experience 
and high reputation of ihis gentleman we are sure that any effort 
he makes before so learned a society will be profoundly interest- 
ing. Professor Jaeger has lived a life of study, and has devoied 
himself wholly and with ardor to the cause of science. A long 
■career of usefulness, during which he traversed many of the most 
interesting portions of Europe and the East, in prosecuting his 
scientific researches, conferred upon him o European fame' 
unsurpassed by his compters j and this reputation, which he 
some years ago brought to America, has been confirmed and ex- 
tended during his residence among us It is in the department 
of Natural History, Botany and Technology that Professor 
Jaeger most excels, while his knowledge of languages is eo 
thorough and extensive that he has fur some years held the post 
as Professor of Languages, in one of our most popular univer- 
sities. 

We have heard with sincere pleasure, that the friends of 
Professor Jaeger ore about suggesting to the Board of Directors 
of the Free Academy, soon to go into operation here, to add to 
its facilities a department of Ntituial Hisloryond Technology, 
(with which that of Languages might be united) and to confer 
upon him the Profeseotship- For our own part we think the 
suggesiion eminently woithy of consideration; and we respect- 
ful^ urge it upon the favorable attention of the proper authorities 
of the new Institution which is about to crown with completeness 
our noble system of Public Education.' 
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New-York, March 14, 1849. 
Professor Jneger formerly gave lectures, for several years, in 
my school in Princeton, New Jersey, on the several branches of 
Natural History. He is a genilemun of much science, aad on 
interesting and instructive lecturer. He has prepared a class- 
book for the use of schools on the subject of Zoology, which I 
have examined with satisfaction. His woik is prepared with a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, and must prove a valuable 
addition to the means of elementary education The method is 
sci(nii".c, while the style is generally free from technical termin- 
ology, and is sufficiently intelligible to be adapted to the intelli- 
gence of those for whom it is designed. 

E. C. WINES. 

VII. 

I have examined with much care the "Class Book of Zoolo- 
gy" by Professor B. Jneger, and am persuaded ibat it is admi- 
rably adapted to the purpose he has in view, namely, of supplying 
a school-book on this subject for our Common Schools and Aca- 
demies ; and that its merits, for this purpose, far exceed those of 
any other book on this subject, now before the public. The sub- 
stitution of English for Latin and Greek terms is an important 
feature, which will commend it to the favor of all who are unac- 
quainted with these languages. The want of such an elemen- 
tary book has rendered the science of Zoology almost unknown, 
and I see no reason why, with the facilities which such a manual 
■will afford, it may not be made one of the subjects of general 
education. Prof J. has delivered several lectures on Zoology 
before the teachers and pupils of the Public Schools of Brooklyn, 
in which he was peculiarly .successful in simplifying the science 
to the comprehension of the younger portion of his hearers, and 
in eliciting their deep attention and interest. 

GttO. W. FITCH, 
Principal of Public School No. 6, Brooklyn. 

March 20 1840. 
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PREFACE. 



Natural History, as it subject of study in our common 
schools and academies, has not liitherto, it is believed, been 
duly appreciated, nor received that attention which its rel- 
ative importance, compared with other studies, demands. 

This is a utilitarian age ; and the ingenious calculations of 
profit and loss, which characterize the pursuits of men in 
life, have extended their baleful influence to tiie schoolroom, 
and shut out from thence several of those themes of study 
and investigation, from which many of our purest and most 
rational pleasures are derived. 

The effect of tlu's spirit has been, as every intelligent 
person must be aware, to disparage those studies winch do 
not have a direct and palpable connection with the business 
pursuits of the age. "While every one will acknowledge, 
that there are certain elementary branches, wliich should 
always be placed first on the programme of instruction, be- 
cause a familiarity with them is demanded in the most ordi- 
nary transactions of busiucss ; it should nevertheless be 
remembered, that the world around us is teeming with ob- 
jects of admiration and delight, well fitted for the contem- 
plation of the expanding mind, and presenting to it new 
avenues of happiness and enjoyment. 

Natural History embraces the great field of nature — both 
animate and inanimate. It relates to the universe around 
us, — to the earth on which we tread, to the air we breathe, 
and to the million phases of organic life in air, earth, and 
sea, from the simple Infusoria, which give life and ani- 
mation to the stagnant pooL to the ponderous Elephant and 
1* 
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the enormous Whale. It is a subject, fraught 'with tha 
highest interest to all ; and one has but to enter the portals 
of tliis science, to ensure his further progress among the 
■wonders and beauties, winch he sees everywhere spread out 
before him. 

But beyond the interest, with which this science is in- 
vested, there are positive benefits resulting to lmn who 
pursues it in a' methodical manner— the only manner, in fact, 
in' which it can be truly said to be, in the highest sense, either 
instructive or profitable ; and these are the ideas and habits 
of arrangement and classification, which it is so well calcu- 
lated to afford. 

This is particularly the case with Zoology. Of a large 
number of objects, widely dissimilar in almost all respects, 
many divisions are made by selecting certain characteristics, 
in which all in each division agree. Such, for instance, is the 
department of Vertebrates, wliich includes Mammalia, Birds, 
Reptiles, and Fishes, each of them having a spinal column. 
These again are subdivided according to well-defined prin- 
ciples of classification ; and thus each individual is system- 
atically arranged in its proper place, depending upon its 
structure or other peculiarities. ' 

Studies of such a nature are happily calculated to form 
habits of order and method, essential features of a sound 
education. 

The study or examination of a subject with the aid of 
science is always invested with an interest, wliich is lost to 
him who has not such a help and guide. Without attempt- 
ing to analyze the reasoning by wliich this fact is established, 
it will not be denied, that he who brings to his investigations 
in any department of knowledge, the results of past ex- 
perience and observations, is furnished with enlarged powers 
of improvement and increased capacities for enjoyment and 
there are not wanting instances, as in the cases of Wilson and 
Audubon, when in their pursuits in one department of Zoolo- 
gical science, they have left the comforts of home and civili- 
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ration, and plunged into trackless wilds in search of objects, 
fraught to thein with so much pleiisure and delight. To 
such neither woods, fields, nor marshes are destitute of pleas 
in;; subjects of study and investigation. . - 

It is peculiarly appropriate and desirable, that in America, 
which with its uncultivated wilds and untrod deserts com- 
paratively is a new field of researches fur the naturalist, 
that Natural History should be one of the subjects of general 
education ; the happy effect of which, if properly conducted, 
would be, to open upon our infant world ten thousand eager 
and observing eyes, to watch for undiscovered wonders in 
the book of nature, and to contribute from as many sources 
to the great reservoir of this yet imperfect science. 

The elaborate work on Natural History prepared and 
published by authority of the Legislature of New York, is a 
significant indication of the importance attributed to this 
branch of knowledge. 

In the preparation of the following work particular pains 
have been taken to adapt it to the comprehension -of be- 
ginners : first, by the use of the English names and ex- 
pressions instead of Latin and Greek ; and secondly, by 
confining the description of animals to the most prominent 
peculiarities, and such as indicate clearly the reason of their 
particular classification. •' 

At the end of each class of the vert ebrated animals I have 
added a list of those found in the state of New York, as de- 
scribed by Doctor J:mies E. De Kay, in liis Zoology of New 
York. 

With respect to the classification of Mammalia, I have 
brought the orders of Linnaius, Blumcnbach, and Cuvier hi 
accordance, by omitting Cuvier's order of Puchidermata, and 
putting the Horse, Ass, and Zebra under the order of Soli- 
dungula, and the Hog, Tapir, Elephant, Rhinoceros, and 
River-horse under that of Multungula, but adopting the 
order Edentata of Cuvier. 

In Ornithology I have followed the system of Cuvier ; in 
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Erpetology that of Brcngniart ; and as the systematic classi- 
fication of Fishes is in need of much improvement, I still 
follow in this department the system of Linnaeus. 

In Entomology. I have adopted the classification of Lin- 
naeus ; but in Helmintlmlogy I have formed out of the numer- 
ous orders of Blumenbach, Uuvier, Lamarck, and Oken, only- 
five, for the purpose of simplifying, to beginners, the study 
of this difficult class. 

The AuTHoa. 

New York, May, 1849. 
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SECTION I, 
INTRODUCTION. 

j 1 . Natural History is the science which treats sys- 
tematically of all those bodies of which the earth is com- 
posed, or which derive their sustenance from it. 

It ia usually divided into three grand departments, 
commonly called Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology. 

j 2. These divisions are based upon differences of 
character and condition which distinguish the objects to 
which they respectively relate. 

Rocks, earth, metals, etc., termed inorganic bodies, are 
embraced in the science of Mineralogy. 

Trees, and all other kinds of plants, possessing the 
principle of life, but deprived of both sensation and volun- 
tary motion, form the particular province of Botany. 

Animals possessing life, voluntary motion, and sensa- 
tion, are treated of in the science of Zoology. 

5 3. Ail those bodies which are subject to growth 
and decay, are called organic bodies ; as animals and 
plants. Mineral or inorganic substances are never in- 
creased or diminished, except by the application of some 
external force. In this respect they differ from animals 
and plants. 

[ 4. Organic bodies are further distinguished from in- 
organic by their power of reproducing, and hence of 
perpetuating objects like themselves, or their own spe- 
cies. Thus, from the seeds of plants, and the eggs oj 
animals, new plants and animals are produced. 

j 5. As life is an essential condition of organic bodies, 
the instant they die, they become inorganic, and the mat 
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ter of which they are formed, is subject to the same laws 
which govern inorganic bodies. 

J 6. All organic bodies derive their sustenance from in- 
organic matter; that is, their nourishment either is or be- 
comes reduced to this state, before it can contribute to 
their support. 

I) 1. Plants derive their nourishment principally from 
the soil of the earth ; animals, from vegetable, mineral, 
and animal substances. 

\ 8. Animals, although in many respects dissimilar to 
plants, are like them in certain particulars, such as 
nourishment, circulation of fluids, respiration, and prop- 
agation. 

$ 9. The nourishment of plants is derived by means of 
absorbing vessels, dispersed through the leaves and root- 
fibres ; and when this nourishment is withdrawn, the plant 
ceases to live. 

§ 10. All plants have a fluid called sap, which circulates 
through them, in many respects like blood through ani- 
mals. 

{ 11. Respiration or breathing is performed in plants 
through the leaves, which receive a certain portion of 
the atmosphere. Leaves are compared to the lungs of 
animals. 

512. Plants are provided with organs of reproduction, 
and invariably produce, like animals, objects of their own 
species. The seeds of plants may therefore he regarded 
as vegetable eggs, from which objects similar to the parent 
plants arc reproduced. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. I. 

§ 1. What isNntiiral History, niid inlowhat doparlmcntsisitdivided? 
I 1'iiciu wlmt ilillnviin'. uri! [Ikw (liMsiuiis iKiitd'/ Explain it. 
ji '.I. Hhibt iLii! «ru r uiii(' am! im>rs;iLnii' boil ;<■.■; 7 

8 <l. Howoreotgnnle bodies Anther distiiujuiahed from Inorganic sub* 
. stances V * 
g 5. What ia an essential condition of organic bodies? 
g (i. From ivliat clu organic bodies derive liioir miste nance ? 
§ 7. How do plants unil animals derive Iheir nourishment? 
§ P. In wlm! n-rijiiTih aiv Fiiiinuil^ like plants? 
; !!. Ly wtiiit iiK :iti:v !-. the iniiirihliiiiciil ot plants derived ? 
8 10. What do you know of the sap of nlania? 
5 I !. i !<>'.'-■ i;- Ui'.-'.r iv.Hpiri.li on performed? 

J l J. How is the propagation of plants similar to thut of anfmoJs? 
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SECTION II. 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Animals are animate beings, possessing feeling 
and the power of voluntary motion. 

j 14. Those animals arc called car nivornus, which derive 
their food from the animal kingdom ; ]terbiv oro us, which 
feed on vegetables ; and omnivorous, which feed on flesh 
and vegetables. 

j 15. Mind, as shown through reason or instinct, is 
manifested in every grade of animated life : reason is 
the sole property of man ; instinct, of animals. 

jl6. Reason is susceptible of improvement anrl cul- 
tivation ; and hence the need of education, which is calcu- 
lated to improve the mental powers. 

J 17. Instinct is a faculty belonging only to animals, by 
means of which they perform from an internal impulse, 
and without any instruction, certain aciions tending to 
their own support and that of their offspring ; thns the 
bird builds its nest, and the bee constructs its comb, as 
perfectly at* first as after successive trials. 

§ 18. The Animal Kingdom is usually' divided into six 
classes, viz : 

I. Mammalia, (Mammalia,) or red and warm blooded 
viviparous animals. 

II. Birds, (Aves,) or red and warm blooded oviparous 
animals. 

III. Reptiles, (Reptilia,) or red and cold blooded ovip- 
arous animals, provided with lungs, and destitute of 
fins ; as snakes, lizards, turtles, frogs, etc. 

IV. Fishes, (Pisces,) or red and cold blooded ovipa- 
rous animals, provided with fins, and destitute of lungs. 

V. Insects, (Insecta,) oviparous animals, provided with 
at least six legs, and destitute of a bony frame ; as 
beetles, locusts, butterflies, wasps, flies, and spiders. 

VI. . Worms. (Vermes,) or soft animals with, or without 
hard coverings, and destitute of logs ; as the rainworm, 
the shellfish, etc. 
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}19. Zoology is divided into six branched : each branch 
forming a distinct science ; viz : I. Mammalogy, which 
explains the nature of Mammalia; II. Ornithology, which 
relates to Birds ; III. Erpetology, which decribea the Nat- 
ural History of Reptiles; IV. Ichiliyology, which describes 
the Natural History of Fishes ; V. 'Entomology, which 
describes the Natural History of Insects ; VI. Helmin 
thology, which explains the nature of Worms. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. II. 
513. What are nn i mala? 

|K What animals are allied carnivorous, herbivorous, and omniv- 

§ 15. What faculty is the sole property of man, and which one o. 
animals 1 
g 1G. What is reason? 
S17. What is instinct? 

g 16. Into how man; classes is the Animal Kingdom divided ? Noma 
them. 

(IB. Into how many brunches i-. Zoning divided? Name them. 



THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

I. Mammalogy. 

Fig. 1." 




The Ajieuioan Stag. — {Germs Canadensis-) 
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II. Ornithology. 
Rg. a. 



The Blue Jay. — (Connm cristatus.) 



III. Erpbtology. 
Fig. 3. 




The Chameleon.— (Lacerta Chamceleon.) 
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IV. Ichthyology. 

Fig. 4. 




• The Tench. — {Tinea vulgaris.) 
V. Entomology- 

Fig. 5. 




The Roveb-Beetle. — {Staphylinvs olens.) 



VI. Helmikthology. 

Fig. 6. 





'The Leech.— (Hirudo meditinalit?) 
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SECTION III. 

L MAMMALOGY. 
$ 20. Mammalia, or warm-flooded viviparous animals, 
may be divided into the following nine orders, viz: 
1st Order — Two-handed Mammalia: (Bimanus.) 



3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 



Four-handed 
Carnivorous 
Gnawers 
One-hoofed 
Two-hoofed 
Many-hoofed 
Toothless 
Fish-like 



(Qnndrumana.) 
(Carnivora.) 
(Glires.) 
(Solid (insula.) 
(Bisulca.) 
(Multungula.) 
(Edentata.) 
(Cetacea.) 



JWamtnaUa ; 
1st Order. — Man: (Ifomo Sapiens.) 



2d Order. — Four-handed Mammalia. 
ne. 7. 




The Monkey. — (Tortus Bancamu.) 
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Fig. a. 




The Grizzly Beau. — (Ursus ferox.) 



4th Order. — Gnawers. 

Fig. 9. 




The "Water-Eat. — (Arvicola awphibius.) 




The "Wild Ass. — {Eqxtus Hemionus.) 
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Qth Order. — Two-hoofed Mammalia. 




The Musk. — (Motehus moschiferus.) 
1th Order. — Many-hoofed Mammalia. 

Fig. 12. 




The AfliATig Elephant. — {Eleplma Indicus) 
8th Order. — Toothless Mammalia. 

Kg. 13. 




Toe Duck-bill. — {Ornyihorhyneus paradoxus.) 
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9th Order. — Fish-like Mammalia. 

Flg.lt 




The Black Whale. — (Bal&na Mysticetvs.) 



SECTION IV. 
1st Order— Mas: (Bimanus.) 

J 21. Man is the most 'perfect being among the living 
creatures on. earth: the exclusive possession of reason 
and speech, the power of walking erect, the' relative pro- 
portion of hi* thighs and arms, tho wide soles of his feet, 
and the facility with which lie uses two perfect hands, dis- 
tinguish him from all' the lower animals. 

J 22. But as climate and mode of life, in the different 
countries of the world, have caused different colors and 
features, the human species may be divided into the 
While, tho Mongolian, the Ethiopia, and the Malayan 
Varieties. 

$ 23. The White Variety is also called the Caucasian 
Variety, because it took its origin from the numerous 
tribes still existing in the Caucasus; as the Alanes, the 
Avares, the Circassians, etc. 

fj 24. The White Variety is distinguished by a white 
skin ; florid cheeks ; long, soft brown hair, more or less 
dark, and curled ; and a bony head, which presents the 
finest intellectual organization. 

5 25. The Caucasian Variety includes all the Europeans 
and their descendants, (with the exception of the Lapland- 
ers,) the Tartars, th e Caucasians, Persians, Jews, Turks. 
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the East Indians of. the higher castes, and the Northern 
Africans from Egypt to Morocco. 

{ 26. .The Caucasian Variety is highly distinguished for 
their superior mental power ; which is evinced in their ad- 
vancement iti the arts and sciences. 

$ 27. The Mongolian Variety are mostly of a pale yel- 
low color, like dried lemon-peel, with harsh, black hair, 
half-closed eyelids, a flat face, and a projection of the 
cheek-bones. 

{ 28. This Variety includes the Laplanders in Europe ; 
the Esquimaux in America, extending from Behring's 
Strait to Labrador ; the wanderin? tribes of Central and 
Northern Asia, as the Mongols, Nognys, Calmiiks, Bura- 
tes, Tungooaes, Samoyedes, Coriaks, Kamtschatkadales ; 
the inhabitants of China, Japan, and Thibet. 
, j 29. The Ethiopian Variety are black in a greater or 
less degree, witii black frizzly hair, jaws projecting for- 
wards, thick lips, and flat nose. AH the natives of Africa, 
not included in the first Variety, belong to this. 

§ 30. The Malayan Varkty arc of a brown color, from a 
clear mahogany to the darkest chestnut-brown, with thick, 
black, bushy hair, a broad nose, and wide mouth ; and in- 
cludes the inhabitants of Malacca, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, New Holland, New Guinea, New Zealand. Most 
of these nations speak the Malay language. 



5 2C 



8-23. Why is tin.' While Variety railed the Caucasian? 

s 2-1. llv wlint rsd-miil iirn-kH is ihr (.'iiiLi'ii.-liLii Vuriftlv liistiuguisheil? 

1 25. What nations dues it include? 

s 91. Mow is it ilwiinirnisliL-d wtili respect lo meulnl (acuities? 
? -". !)>':'aihi: I In; l^ilm.^ nr.d color < >f Ilu' Muriu'olimi Variety. 
S2& Wli.it iiaiioii- (!<>m~ litis Visrit'1% iiH'Icdi- 1 .' 

§39. Wr- 1 J - " ' 

§ 39. Wl 

Variety? 
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SECTION V. . 

2d Order — Four -handed Mammalia': (Quadrumana.) 

§ 31. Quadrumana are all {hose mammalia, the fore aa 
well- as the hind feet of which are formed like the hands 
of man, having each a thumb and four fingers with flat 
nails ; as orang-outangs, baboons, guenons, monkeys, 
and makies. 

§32. Quadrumana approach the nearest to man in 
structure, actions, and forms; but they are deprived of 
the organs of speech, and are unable to stand and walk 
easily upright on account of the flatness of their hips. 

{ 33. They are natives of the countries only between, 
the tropics ; and are generally herbivorous ; but when do-, 
mesticated, omnivorous. 

j 34. The use of them to man is their flesh, which in 
some countries is eaten ; their skin as leather, and their 
exhibition in menageries as a curiosity. 

§ 35. They may be divided, according to their externa! 
forms, into rtve distinct families, viz : 

1. Tailless apes ; 2. Short-tailed apes or baboons ; 3. 
Long-tailed apes or guenons; 4. Monkeys; and 5. Cat- 
like or makies. 

$ 36. Family I.* The Tailless Ape (Simia) resembles 
man the most, and inhabits the tropics of Asia and Africa. 

J37. Family II. The Short-tailed Ape (Cynocephalus) 
is an ape with a very short tail, and a dog-like face. He 
inhabits the tropics of the Old Continent. 

$ 38. Family III. The Long-tailed Ape, or Guenon, 
(Cerropithecus) is provided with cheek-pouches, which 
he can fill with provisions ; and with a very long but not 
prehensile* tail. He is a native of the tropics of Asia and 
Africa. 

' $ 39. Family IV. The Monkey (Cebus) is destitute of 
cheek-pouches, but is provided with a long prehensile 



• Seizing; grasping; adapted to seize or graap. 
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tail, with the exception of a few species. He is a native 
of the tropics of America. 

\ 40. Family V. The Cat-like Ape, or Makie, (Lenur,) 
has a round head like a cat, and is a native of Madagascar, 
and the neighboring isles. 

j 41. Those most known of the family of the tailless 
apes are: -1. The orang-outang; 2. The Barbaryape; 
and 3. The Chimpanso. 

}j 42. The Orang-outang (Simia Satyrus) is of the 
size of a small boy; the hair of his body is of a reddish 
■ brawn, and his face of a bluish color ; his ears and hands 
are»iiare. He is principally found in the island of Borneo. 
This ape is seldom seen in menageries, as a change of 
climate does not agree with his delicate constitution: he 
is 'gentle and mild, but not as docile as a dog. 

$43. The Barbary Aye (Simia Sylvanus) is of the 
size of a child four years old ; the hair of his body is of 
a greenish brown color ; he is found in large troops in 
Northern Africa, upon trees ; where he feeds on fruits, 
worms, ants, and other insects. This ape is often seen 
in menageries. 

\ 44. The Chimpanse (Simia Troglodytes) is almost as 
large as a man, wilh long arms extending as far down as 
the knees ; the hair of his body is dark brown ; and the 
face* and hands are bare and flesh-colored. It is found 
in the interior of Africa upon bread-frtiit-trees, is easily 
domesticated, and is the most perfect of this family. 

5 45. The best known species of short-tailed apes are : 
1. The llibbed-faced Baboon; 2. "The Mandrill ; and 3. 
The Bear-like Baboon. 

$46. The Ribbed-faced Baboon (Cynocephalus Mor- 
mon) is near five feet high, has a singular appearance 
from the bright-colored streaks upon and at the sides of 
the nose, and a yellow beard ; the hair of his body is 
dark gray below, and yellow above ; he is a native of 
Ceylon, is wild and unmanageable, and often seen in 
menageries. 

{47. The Mandrill (Cynocephalus Maimon) is about 
four feet high, has a face of bluish, and a body of light 
brown color ; he is found from Guinea to the Cape of 
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Good Hope ; where whole droves of them plunder the 
vineyards and orchards ; he is often seen in menageries. 

J 48. The Bear-like Baboon (Cynoeephalus ursinus) 
is about four feet long, shaggy and black, and the com- 
mon baboon at the Cape of Good Hope, where he plun- 
ders orchards and gardens ; he is often seen in mena- 
geries. 

{49, Of the Long-tailed Apes, the Macaco (Carcopi- 
thecus Cynorniilgus) is the most frequently seen in 
menageries ; he is longer than a cat, above greenish, 
below yellowish white, and is a. native of the western 
const of" Africa ; where large troops of them pl'unde&the 
plantations. 

\ 50. Of monkeys the most remarkable are : 1 . The Red 
Preacher ; 2. The Coaita ; 3. The Capuchin ; 4. The 
Squirrel Monkey; 5. The Fox Monkey; and 6. The 
Ouistiti. 

{51. The Red Preacher (Cebus Seniculus) is of the 
size of a small bulldog, of a reddish brown color, with 
large whiskers, and found in ^roops upon the trees in the 
forests of Guiana. He usually emits a deafening voice, 
principally on change of weather ; which sound is- pro- 
duced by a remarkable long cavity in the windpipe. 

5 52. The Coaita (Cebus paniscus) .is larger than a 
cat, entirely black, found everywhere in South America, 
and extremely dexterous in the use of its long prehensile 
tail. 

j 53. The Capuchin (Cebus Capucinus) is a monkey 
as large as a big cat, his hotly dark brown, with a white 
ring around the face, looking like a Capuchin Friar. His 
voice resembles that of a crying child. He is found in 
large numbers in Guiana, upon the trees in the forests. 

{ 54. The Squirrel Monkey (Cebus sciureus) is larger 
than a gray-squirrel, covered with short yellow gray 
hair, with a black snout : a very common and gentle little 
animal. 

{55. The Fox Monkey (Cebus Pithecia) is of the 
size of a small fox ; his fur is black and shaggy, and 
around the face white ; he is found in Guiana. 

{ 56. The Ouistiti (Cebus Jacchus) is of the size of 
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* a squirrel, has a black-colored body, and a very bushy 
ringtail. He is found in the warmest parts of America. 

$57. Of the Cat-like Apes, the moat common is the 
Maki, (Lemur Mongos,) which lias a black head, a gray 
body and tail. He lives upon trees in Madagascar, and is 
herbivorous. 



' QUESTIONS ON 9ECT. V. 
£31. Wliat am Foiir-handedMammalia? 

y.Vi. In wli.n rcspccl ilo tlu v resemble man, mid liow do they 
diliir from him? 

i'.YX lir wh.il oiiiiiirv are llii.",- iinliu.-s, and on what do they feed? 
Si 3-1. What is their use 7 

£:I5. Iiiilj lion niiitiv iiiiiuiii'.- me Ibi'v divided, mid what aro tlieir 

names ? 

S :tii. Describe the Tailless Apes. 

S Describe Hits Tailless Haboo'ns. 

i;i.-<. U'lml lire LoiuMuiJed ApesV 

What Apes tire called Monkeys? 

s-ll). Wl.nl no: c.dlcd Cat-like Apes? 

ill. Which ;uv Uir nn.sl nil::!;!,;:!.]!' T.iillffs A its 1 

s IJ. W linl do you know of the size, color, nature, and native pliico 
or the (JniiiLi-oiilane;? 

■i-V.i. VVhnl do ion know ..Milt' si/.e. o. .lor, ii;'.f.,n', ;ind native place of 
tlio llarbarv ApeV 

"'ji J.l 'w'hich'Virc Dm besl-known species of Short-tailed Apes? 
S Hi. Wliiil is the ."iM, color, luibit. Mid imiive. country of llio liibbcd- 

faced Baboon? 

S IT. Whal is Hit: siiti*, color, habit, and naiive country of the Man- 
drill ? 

<!*». Describe Ihe Bear-like Baboon. 

£ Kl. What Loin;-! ailed Ape is Ihcinoct frequently seen in menageries'! 
Describe him. 
$50. Which are the most remarkable Monkeys? 

£51. What is tlio si/.e, color, nature, mid naiive place of the Red 
Preacher? 

:>-2. What is Ihc size, color, nnlure. and naiive place of Hie Coaitn'/j 
SI. What is iln' sine, color, nature, and unlive place of lln: Capuchin 

Monkey-? 

f ;')4. Wind is Ihe si/e, color, nature, and naiive place or the Squirrel 
Monkey y 

8 55. Wind is the size, color, nature, and native place of the Fox 
Monkey? 

§5fi. What h ilie -i/e, color, nature, and native place orihe Ouimiti? 
£ 57. Which is Uie most common of the Cat like Apes? Give a de- 
scription of him. 
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' SECTION 71 
3d Order — Carnivorous : (Mammalia.) 

5 58. Carnkora are those quadrupeds which take their 
food from the animal kingdom, and possess, like man and 
quadrumana, the three kinds of teeth, viz : Incisors, canine 
teeth, and grinders. 

$ 59. The intestines of this order are shorter and less 
voluminous than those of herbivorous quadrupeds, on ac- 
count of the substantial nature of their aliment, and to 
avoid the putrefaction it would undergo by remaining too 
long in an elongated canal. 

\ 60. The carnivora, according to their external and 
internal constitution, may be divided into fire families, 
viz: 1. Hand-winged ; 2. Insect-eaters; 3. Flesh-eaters; 
4. Amphibious Flesh-eaters; 5. Pouched Flesh-eaters. 

\ 61. Family I. The Hand-winged, or Bals, (Chirop- 
tcra,) are those nocturnal animals the fore and hind feet 
of which are connected by a thin membrane, which ena- 
bles them to fly, but makes them unfit for walking on the 
ground. 

5 62. Family II. Insect-eaters (Insectivora) are small 
Mammalia, which lead a nocturnal subterranean life', feed 
principally on insects, and in cold climates pass the winter 
in a torpid slate. 

j 63. Family III. Flesh-eaters (Carnivora) feed ex- 
clusively on ilesh, which they procure by means of their 
capability of seizing and devouring other animals. 

J 64. Family IV. Amphibious Flesh-eaters (Amphibia 
Carnivora) have so short legs, which are so enveloped in 
their skin, that they can only crawl on land ; but as their 
feet arc webbed, they are excellent swimmers, and live 
morn in water than on land. 

^65. Family V. Pouched Flesh-eaters (Marsupialia) are 
those animals, the females of which have a large pouch 
(Marsupium) on the under part of the body, which can 
be opened aud closed at pleasure by particular muscles. 
Their young ones are born small beyond all proportion, 
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and carried in this pouch for a length of time, continuing 
to suck until they become more perfectly formed. 

j 66. Among the Hand-winged (Jarnaria, may be men- 
tioned the following species ; 

q 67. The New York Bal (Vespertilio Noveboracon- 
sia) is three inches long, reddish brown, found in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Missouri, and useful in de- 
vouring noxious insects. 

!j 68. The Carolina Bat (Vespertilio Carolinensis) is 
chestnut brown above, yellow below, found in Carolina, 
and a good di?.-.iroyr;r of insects. 

q 6i>. The Hoary Bat (Vespertilio pruinosus) is four 
and a half inches long, blackish and white, and found at 
the Rooky Mountains. 

j 70. The Arcuated Bat .(Vespertilio aTcnatus) is five 
inches long, chestnut brown, with ears arcuated, and 

^71. The Subulate, Bat (Vespertilio snbulatns) is black- 
ish, with pointed cars, and found at the Rocky Mountains. 

■j 7-2. Tho Vampire. (Vespertilio spectrum) is of the size 
of a ground-squirrel, and reddish brown. It proves very 
troublesome by sticking the blood, not only of the larger 
Mammalia, hat also of men. when a^lo^p. whom it attacks 
at the toes. It is a native of South America. 

\ 73. The Flying Dng (1'teropus vulgaris) is as large as 
a cat, and dark brown. His flying membranes, when ex- 
tended, measure six feet. It is more herbivorous than 
carnivorous, and is found in troops in Hindustan, and the 
Indian and Australian islands. The flesh is eatable. 

\ 74. Among the Inw.i.-rtiti-rsi m:iv ho. mentioned the 
following species. The Small Shrew (Sorex parvus) is 
the smallest mammiferous animal, only two inches long, 
brownish ash-colored ; has a conical head, short ears and 
feet. Its elongated head resembles that of the mole ; its 
logs and tail, that of the mouse. It is a native of the 
Rocky Mountains, feeds on insects and grain, lives in 
holes, and is called the venomous mouse, on account of its 
offensive odor. 

§ 75. The Shrew Mole (Scalops Canadensis) is six 
inches long, and of a dark lead-color. Its head is elon- 
3* 
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gated, the snout cartilaginous, its eyes are exceedingly 
Email, feet very short, and the anterior terminating in 
large strong hands with fingers, armed with long, flat 
linear nails, for the .purpose of digging. It is found from 
Canada Lu Virginia, in high grounds, where it makes bur- 
rows and numerous galleries. It feeds exclusively on 
earth-worms, larva;, grutw, and other insects. 

j 76. The Star-nose Mule (Condylura cristata) is six 
inches long, of a dark lead-color. It has a conical head, 
terminating in a snout, which is encircled by a cartilagi- 
nous disk, consisting of twenty rays. It feeds only on 
insects, grubs, and worms ; is therefore useful to the hus- 
bandman, and is found near the banks of .rivulets in North 
America. 

} 77.' The Hedgehog (Erinacous Europams) is of the 
size of a rabbit, covered with yellowish prickles, feet and 
tail very short, and is found almost in the whole of the 
Old World. It is a nocturnal animal, feeds both on ani- 
mals and vegetables ; mouses like a cat. It sticks its 
prickles into fruit for the purpose of bringing it to its 
holes ; and is gentle, easily tamed, and kept in rooms. 
* ^78. Among the ilcsh-eiiters, the following species de- 
serve to be noted, viz : The Racoon (Procynn Lotor) is 
of the size of a fox, has a short triangular head, feet 
provided with long and strong nails, tit for climbing, 
a long pointed tail, with dark rings around its body. The 
Racoon is a nocturnal animal, inhabiting the warmer 
parts of the Union, feeds on a variety of substances, 
uses its fore paws very dexterously for seizing, or evea 
sucking up its food. It is in general very tame. Its 
flesh is eatable, and its hair is esteemed by the hatters 
next in value to that of the beaver. 

J79. The Bear is a carnivorous anima! with a large 
head, a muzzle terminating in a moveable cartilage, with 
incurved large strong nails, callous soles of the hind 
feet, and a short tail. Bears are found in the moun- 
tainous countries of the Old and New World. When 
young, they live principally on fruit and other vege- 
tables; but after they are three years old, they become 
omnivorous. Their fur and flesh are much esteemed. 
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When full-grown, ond often weighs upwards of four 
hundred pounds. 

} 80. The Black Bear (Ursus Americanus) and the 
Grizzly Bear (Ursus horribilis) are natives of the United 
States. 

} 81. The White or Polar Bear (Ursus mnritimus) is 
found on the qoast and islands of the northern parts of 
the world. It is, twelve feet long, and weighs fifteen 
hundred pounds ; it swims and dives with great facility 
foT catching fish and seals. It is a dangerous animal, 
and hunted on account of its fat and fur. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. VI. • 
pj!>. U'hat are ennii Vilnius Mammalia? 

j.V.i. Why lire their iiiu.-:iii'.^ shorter, than in herbivorous Mam- 

g tiO. liiln hmv innny limiilics uiav tin' ( aniivorous Mammalia be di- 
vided 1 .' Nairn: llit-ni. 
£IU. I)i-«-rili« J tats. 
Sti.'. lx-scrihu lusui^-caters. 
£ti:i. Di n-rill ■ 1 Ih -ln-jitci-M. 
SI'-l. ihvc.ribr AiiijjI. ilmms HMi-.Mltei-.-. 
$fhi. Dcscriliu I'liiiElicil l-'IuBti-uiturn. 
■sliii. X.itrn- stiiiii: sjieriiw or Hals. 
:iiT. JWnlir WwVurk Hut. 
ilre thu Cnrolinn Hal. 
:>■■ Uir Hu:irv Hal. 



]„ Hi.'. Hvmu' IJdk. 
hi' tin' Smull Shruw. 
In' tin' Shrew Mole, 
he tiio Slur-nose Mole, 
iba Uie Hedgehog. 
gTr. Describe the Bncoon. 

? Til. Deserihe the Hear. On what do they Teed, and of what use ai 



(SECTION VI. CONTINUED.) 
J 82. The Glutton (Gulo luscus) is a little more than 
two feet long, of a chestnut-brown color; with a whitish 
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tint between the eyebrows and ears ; and found, as it is 
capable of enduring the severest frost, in the woods and 
barren grounds from Labrador to Hudson's Bay, as well as 
in Siberia. It is destructive to all animals, but principally 
to the beaver and fox, and is called Glutton on account of 
its voracity. This animal is strong and fierce, and was 
seen to take away from a wolf the carcass of a deer, 
but it is easily tamed. The fur is of .considerable value 
to the fur-traders. 

(83. The American Badger (Mcles Labradoria) is two 
feet and a half long, has long hair of a grayish color, a 
'f onical head, with an elongated muzzle, and short limbs ; 
hut the fore feet longer, and adapted for burrowing deep 
and extensive excavations, where several individuals of 
them dwell, but from which they can be brought by the 
aid of smoke and dogs. It feeds on fruit, insects, frogs, 
and other small animals, sleeps during the winter, and is 
found on the Missouri and Columbia rivers, and us far as 
Labrador. ■ 

(84. Those carnivorous animals which have a smooth 
tongue, and on the fore feet five, but on the hind feet 
only four, round not retractile nnils. compose the genus 
Dag, usually called the Canine Race ; as the Dog, the 
Wulf, the Fox, and the Jackal. 

J 85. The Dog (Canis familiaris) is the most faithful 
companion of man, distinguished for the acuteness of his 
senses, for his great docility and important -services, and 
dispersed with him over all the five portions of the globe. 

J 86. It is difficult to decide whether the different 
races of dogs arc varieties of one and the same species, 
or whether they are derived from the wolf, fox, or 
jackal. Wild ' dogs are "found nowhere, and many 
believe that the dog is a descendant of the wolf or the 
fox ; but in spite of the similarity between these animals, 
there are several arguments against this opinion, for , 

(87. 1. Dogs, wolves, and foxes have a natural aversion 
to each other ; and even when brought together, when v< ry 
young, they do not continue to live in harmony, but evince 
a hostile disposition towards each other after they are 
grown. 
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2. The dog will never eat the flesh of a killed Volf, but 
the wolf will. 

3. It seems more probable that the dog is a descendant 
of the jackal, because their natural dispositions are more 
similar. 

§ 88. The disease to which dogs are sometimes subject, 
and according to which they become rabid, and commu- 
nicate the same to every being- they bite, is called hydro- 
phobia. 

{ 89. Want of food and sufficient clean water, ill-treat- 
ment, excessive fatigue, or the bite of another rabid dog, 
are usually the causes of hydrophobia in the canine race. 

§ 90. The most efficacious remedy for hydrophobia is 
said to be a decoction, made of the leaves and stems of the 
Dyer's Broom, (Genista tinctoria,) drank freely during 
three days ; after which time there will appear under the 
tongue a number of blisters, filled with a yellowish-green 
substance, which should be opened, and the mouth then 
cleansed with the same decoction. 

ij 91. The Common Wolf (Canis lupus) is of the size 
of the largest dog, has yellowish -gray short hair, a black 
" stripe on the fore-feet, and is found in the northern parts 
of the whole world. When hungry, it digs up newly- 
buried bodies, and its appearance in churchyards at night 
may probably have given rise to the stories of the Man- 

$ 92. The Barking or Prairie Wolf (Canis latrans) is 
three feet and a half long, and of a gray color. It barks 
like a dog, and frequents the prairies of the West, follow- 
ing in great numbers the herds of buffaloes. Its fur is 
much used. 

$ 93. The Dusky Wolf (Canis uubilus) is three and a 
• half feet long, of a dusky color, and a native of Missouri. 
Its fur is used. 

{ 94. The Black Wolf (Canis Lycaon) is about three 
feet long, black color, and an inhabitant of Missouri, Ore- 
gon, and the British possessions of North America. Its 
fur is valuable. 

J 95. The Fox (Canis Vilifies) is of the size of a small 
dog ; its fur is reddish brown ; it is a native of the north- 
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erD partS of the Old and New World. Its fur is valuable 
to furriers. 

" § 96. The Arctic Fox (Canis Lagopus) is white, and 
an inhabitant of the highest northern latitudes of America, 
and Asia. Its fur is excetlent. 

{ 97. The Silver Fox (Canis argeniatus) is of a lus- 
trous black color, very rare, and found in Oregon and 
farther north. Its fur is considered so precious that a 
lino skin of a Labrador silver fox has been sold in Lon- 
don for five hundred dollars. 

\ 98. TheOmij Fox (Canis cine res-argent at us) is very 
common in Pennsylvania and oihcT surrounding States. 

$ 99. The Swift Fox (Canis vclox) is the smallest fox, 
of a reddish-gray color, and called so on account of its 
extraordinary swiftness. 

$ 100. The Jackal (Canis aureus) is of the size of a 
small dog, and of a dirty yellow color. It is found in 
Transcaucasia, as well as in Africa, where it prowls in 
troops, eats gazelles and other animals, and digs up dead 
bodies. As it can he easily tamed, and has the same dis- 
position as the dog, it may be considered as the original 
stock of the dog. 

§ 101.- The Striped Hyena (Hyania striata) differs 
from the canine race, having only four nails on each foot, 
a rough tongue, and a short tail. It is of the size of a 
large dog, gray, with brown stripes, and is an inhabitant 
of Asia and Africa. Its den is underground or in the 
cavities of rocks ; it is very fierce and fond of dead bodies, * 
which it digs up. it is frequently seen in menageries. 

\ 102. The Spotted Hyena (Hyajna crocuta) is much 
larger than the striped. It is met with in great numbers 
in Abyssinia, anil thence southward as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope. It lias the same habits as the striped hyena, 
and is also often seen in menageries. 

\ 103. The genus Weasel (Mustek) is distinguished 
from the other carnivorous animals by having a. bead like 
a fox, a tall, thin, and stretched body, a tail tike a cat, and 
a smooth tongue. « 

$ 104. They destroy poultry and birds, and make war 
agauist rats, mice, and oven s'erpentB. 
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§ 105. All these animals have a disagreeable odor, 
which proceeds from peculiar glands, and which is stronger 
in summer than in winter. When irritated, their smell is 
perceived at a considerable distance. 

$ 100". Weasels are found in all parts of the globe, hut 
always more abundantly in the northern latitude. Their 
fur is of some value. 

5 107. The principal species of the genua weasel, found 
in the United States, are — l.-The Frmine Weasel ; 2. 
The Pine Marten ; 3. Pennant's Marten ; 4. The Mink; 
5. The Sable. 

( 108. The Ermine Weasel (Mustek erminea) is almost 
as large as a cat; is brown in the summer, but in winter 
white, and very abundant in the most, northern parts of 
America, as well as in Asia. Farther north it is called 
Stoat. The white skins of this animal are 'readily sold 
for from ten to fifteen dollars per hundred. 

$ 109. The Pine Marten (Mustek Martes) is about 
one foot and a half long, of a brilliant brown color over 
the whole of the body, with the exception of the throat and 
breast, which is yellow, and resides usually in the lofty 
tops of pine-trees in the northern parts of America, Asia, 
and Europe. 

J 110. The beautiful fur of the Pine Marten comes 
nearest that of the Sable, and is extensively used. The 
Hudson's Bay Fur Company sold in one year 14,000 skins, 
and the French sent from Canada 30,325 of them at the 
same time. 

5 111. 'Pennant's Marten (Mustek Pennanli) is two 
feet long, without the tail, and of a blackish-brown color ; 
found from Pennsylvania to the higher northern parts of 
America. Its fur is much esteemed, and large numbers 
of skins arc exported from America to England. 

$ 112.' This animal received its name from John Erx- 
leben, Professor of Natural History at Gottingen, to im- 
mortalize the name of Thomas Pennant, a distinguished 
philosopher, and author of several works. 

j 113. The Mink (Mustek Lutreok) is twenty inches 
long, without the tail-, of a chesmut-brown color ; lives on 
the banks of streams from Carolina to Hudson's Bay, and 
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feeds on fish, frogs, poultry, rats, mice, and eggs of tor- 
toises. Its fur is used by the hatters. 

J 114. The Sable (Mustek Zibellina) is eighteen inches 
long,- without the tail, of a brown color ; an inhabitant of 
Siberia and Kamtschatha, but very rare in North America. 

J 115. The fur of Sables is considered the most valuable 
kind ; the price of a single skin is from five to fifty dol- 
lars. The blackest are reputed the best. The finest 
come from Nertchinsk and Jakuzk, in Siberia. 

$ 1 1 6. The Polecat, or Skunk, ( Vivorra Mephitis,) is of 
the size of a cat, of white Color, mixed with black, irregu- 
larly varying in different individuals, has a rough tongue, 
and is found from Buenos Ayres to Canada. 

J 117. The Amcrkcui Oll.tr (Lulra Brnsiliensis) is about 
five feet long, including the tail, of a glossy brown color, 
and inhabits South as well as North America, as far as 
the Coppermine River, N. lat. 

\ 118. In the Southern, Middle, and Eastern Stales, but 
principally on the Missouri, they are very common. 

\ 119. Though the Oiler, on account of its stretched 
body and cat-like tail, is similar to \\m weasel, it differs 
from it in having webbed feet, for the purpose of swim- 
ming. 

' \ 120. It feeds almost entirely upon fish. The fur of 
the Otter is much valued by the halters, and is much used 
in Russia for lining cloaks and overcoats. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. VI. 

§82. Describe the Glutton. 

g 63. Describe the American Badger. 

jj84. What animals compose the Cuiine race? 

$85. Describe the Dog. 

ssrti. An: [lu> iHHi-mir ni.v* of the Dol; varieties? 
§87. What am the awmienta uguiiuil the opinion, thnt the Dog is a 
descendant of the wolf or fox? 
888, What is Hydrophobia? 
8?!t. Wlia: :i:-f [In- L.';in-t.-H of I hdro phobia? 
Is 90. What is «iid to be the most efflcucious remedy tor it? 
£91. Dcircribe [In- Common Wolf. 
>j9-J. Di'smlu; tin- Ii;irki]iL' Wuil'. 
%S3. Describe the Duskv Wolf. 
!M. Ih'ycriln; lb.: liliick Wolf. 
95. Describe the Common Fox. 
696. Describe the Arctic Foi. 
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1 97. Describe the Silver Fox. 

|' 9& Describe IheGray Fox. 

| B9. Describe the Swirt Fox. 

§100. Describe the Jackal. 

$101. IK^crib.; [lie Silriuwl Hvena. 

8 [(hi. Hyscribn ihu Spotted Hveiia. 

<5 W.t. How is Un: 9i;mi!t H'i:l«[I dislinfjuished? 

S 101. Whiil is linrir nauiral di(.|n><il ion i 

§ 105. What do you know of tlieir disagreeable odor! 

g lUli. Wlu'lV an.- UlL-y iulllldV 

jj 107. Whidi are the principal species til Weasels found in the Unite 
tales? * 

8 MR Describe the Ermine Weasel. 

gloy. ij t -s(Titn; the l'iuc Marten. 

1 110. What do yuu know of its fur? 

SHI. Describe 1'onnnnt'fl Marten, 

§ !li \Vh s , and l,v wlniin received it [bin name? 

S 113. Describe, the Mink. 

§ 114. Bescribu the Sable. 

§ 1 15. What can yon say of lis fur? 

g 110. Describe the Polecat. 

$117. Describe the American Otter. 

II,-'. Where are tlirv vuty common? 
SHU. [low does it .Sitter Ir'nmlln! Weasel? 
g 120. On what does it feed, and of what uso ia it? 



(SECTION VI. CONTINUED.) 

g 121. The Common Cat (Felis Catus) and the wild 
cat belong to the same species : the former sometimes be- 
come wild, and the latter can be easily tamed. Cats are 
found in all climates, and existed in America before its 
discovery, for a hunter brought one of them to Christo- 
pher Columbus, which was of a brownish gray color. 
Among the peculiarities of the cat, are its powerful elec- 
tricity ; the shining of its eyes in the dark ; its singular 
love of certain plants, such as catnep ; its purring, and 
the strong invincible antipathy of many individuals to it. 
The principal varieties are the Angora Cat, with long 
silky hair ; the bluish-gray Cyprus Col; and the Tortoise- 
shell Car, which are often of three colors, black, white, 
and yellowish brown, equally distributed in large spots. 

$ 122. The Lion (Felis Leo) is five, and lis tail two 
feet long, which is ornamented with a tassel. He is of 
* dirty yellow color, and a native of Africa and Western 
4 
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Asia. The number of lions in those countries was more 
considerable in ancient limes than now, and the diminu- 
tion of them can only bn attributed to the increase of the 
number of mankind. Sylia the Dictator exhibited a 
hundred. Ca?sar four hundred, and Pompey six hundred 
lions in the grand circus in Rome ; and the first person in 
that city who caused them to be yoked, so as to draw a 
carriage, was Marc Antony, who appeared in the streets 
in a chariot drawn by lions. It is not extraordinary to 
see lamed lions also in our own menageries: 

5 123. The Tiger (Felis Tigris) is' from five to six 
feet long, of a pale yellow color, striped with great regu- 
larity, and found only in Asia, from Bengal to China. Its 
skin is much valued. 

§ 124. The Panther (Felis Pardus) is about five feet 
long, of a pule yellow color, elegantly marked with black 
spots, and a native of Africa and the East Indies. 

5 125. The Jaguar or American Tiger (Felis Onca) is 
five feet long, of a pale yellow color with black spots, 
and resides in the warmer countries of America. The 
Jagnar is very dangerous, never loses his ferocity, and 
lias frequently killed those- who have domesticated him. 

5 126. The Cougar or American Lion (Felis concolor) 
is five feet lung, of a brownish yellow color, or a mixture 
of red and blackish, and is found in the warmer parts of 
the United States. The ' Cougar is very destructive to 
deer, hogs, sheep, cows, and calves. He climbs trees 
with surprising facility, and in that way he is enabled to 
drop suddenly upon any animal that passes. 

§ 127. The Northern Lynx (Felis Canadensis) is two feet 
and a half long, of a deep reddish color, marked on the 
flanks with small oblong spots and black tufts on the ears. 
It is found only in the northern regions of both continents ; 
but principally southwest of the Hudson's Bay settle- 
ments. The Lynx, called sometimes wild-cat, has a 
highly esteemed fur; in one year 9,000 skins were sent 
by the Hudson's Bay Company to Europe. 

J 128. Among amphibious flesh-eaters may be mentioned 
the following. The Walrus, or Morse, or Sea-cow, by each 
of which names it is sometimes called, (Trichechus Rosma- 
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rus,) attains the size of an ox, being from twelve to 

i j i r. ■ - [ i in li'ii-iii. iV'iin ■■];;!:; ii> i'..'et in cir- 

cyiiii'lrii'nl, rovci-d over with siic.ri rrddi-di-^'niy hair, 
its eel vi.rv -!ii>r! : i;s n|. pliant- 1 ike tusks, which are the 
prolongated canine teeth, arc from ten to twenty inches, 
weighing from live to ten pounds, and esteemed as 
the best of ivory. It resides on (.he floutinir ice about 
the North- Pole, and foods on sen-weed and shelliish. 
which it detaches with its long tusks. The skin, which 
is about an inch thick, is used by the Esquimaux for the 
covering of their touts. They feed upon its' flesh with 
eagerness and glutiony. The ivory tasks and the oil of 
this animal are articles of commerce. 

J 129. The ManaH (Tricheelins Manatus) is found in 
the rivers and en the coasts of the warmer parts of the 
world, and abounds on the Orinoco, in South America. 

5 i 30. The Common Sml, or Sea-calf, or Sna-dog, 
(Phoca Vitulina.) has iiv.> k >,■■.■. ,,n each loot, its 

color is yellowi-li .;jT.iy. shotted with brown and blackish, 
its leni'th from live to six fuel, and L> i'mnd in all the 
northern seas of ihe world. 

i:il. The Srrrf is a creature of great importance to 
the Kamtschaikadales. Greenlanders, and the Esquimaux 
of Labrador; Ihr they live on its flesh, clothe themselves 
with their skins, build tin -ir huts, and make their canoes 
of them. Its chase forms their principal busyiess, and 
their success in it is at once their fortune and glory. 
The W is susceptible of a remarkable degree of educa- 
tion. Though tierce, it is easily tamed and harmless, 
becomes much atiachcd to its owner, and learns to per- 
form several tricks. The oil and skins of seals are 
articles of commerce. One ship has been known to ob- 
tain a cargo of live thousand skins, and upwards of 3 
hundred tons of oil. 

-13:1. The E/rshis. Seal (Phoca ursina) is eight feet 
[ong\ of a black color, weighs about eight hundred pounds, 
and is found on the western shores of North Amaric* 
and Kamsehutka. 
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5133. The Sea-lion (Phoca jubata) has its name from 
the lion-like mane of the male, and is found in the whole 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

j 134. The Sea Elephant (Phoca proboscidea) is thirty 
feet long, has its name from the proboscis-like nose of the 
male, and lives in the southern islands of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

\ 135. The Vouched Flesh-eaters contain the Opossum 
(Didelphis Virginiana) which is of the size of a cat, 
body blackish gray, ears white and black, soft, large, 
and entirely bare, mouth very wide, tail bare and pre- 
hensile, hind feet like hands. The Opossum is a native 
of North America, and feeds on birds and their eggs, as 
well as fruit. Its flesh is palatable. 

§ 136. The Kangaroo (Halmaturaa giganteus) is larger 
. than'a sheep, of a reddish-brown color, tail three feet 
long, and a native of New Holland. The Kangaroo, 
when sitting upright, is as high as a man, and weighs 
one hundred and forty pounds. It lives together in herds 
of fifty or more ; is altogether herbivorous ; and moves by 
leaps of full twelve feet at a time. The young, when 
born, is scarcely half as large as a ■mouse, but is carried 
in the pouch three-quarters of a year, until it weighs 
nearly 14 pounds. They become easily tame, and may 
be seen in almost all the menageries. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. VI. 

g 121. What do you know of the wild and domestic Cat, their naUro 
ooutilrv. 1 hilarities, am! varieties? 
% 122. Describe the Lion,and some romarknblo facts relating lo him. 
§]-JS. Ik'scribe the Tiger, 
a l-J-l. J>i*<:ribe lhe: Puiiiiier. 
S 125. Describe the Jaguar. 
glSfi. Describe Ihe American Lion. 
B 1-27. Ltecribu ihe Northern Lynx. 
ijl'-H Describe ilic Mnrve. 
a 139. Describe iho Manali. 
S 13(1. nrw-ribc ibc Common Seal.. 

§131. Of what importanco iuitlo many nations, atid what is its natural 
disposition T 
S <:;■:, Describe the Ursine Seal. 
8 133. Describe the Sea-lion. 
§134. Describe tlie Soa-Hcn' 
§135. Name the Pouched FL___ 
J136. Describe the Kangaroo. 
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SECTION VII. 
4ik Order. — Gnawers: (Glires.) 

§ 136. The Gnawers are distinguished from the other 
Orders of Mammalia by having four front teeth in both 
jaws, which are separated from the grinders by a void 
space, and no canine teeth. 

J 137. The absence of canine teeth in this Order, is 
an indication that they take their food from the vegetable 
kingdom, as we see in the beaver, squirrel, porcupine, 
hare, rabbit, etc. • 

5 138. An animal, which has four incisors in both 
jaws, no canine teeth, a flat compressed tail, and a glan- 
dulous follicle on the lower part of the body contain- 
ing the castoreum, is called a Beaver, (Castor Fiber.) 
The castoreum obtained from those glandulous pouches 
of the Beaver, contains from two to three ounces, and 
is much used in medicine ; but it must not be con- 
founded with castor-oif, which is a vegetable production. 
The Beaver is about four feet long, the tail included, of 
a chesnut-brown color, weighs about fifty pounds, and is 
found near the banks of rivers, in the most retired places 
of Arkansas, Missouri, Michigan, Canada, and Siberia. 
The Beaver is celebrated for his surprising instinct, ac- 
cording to which he constructs his artificial dwellings. 
He is, notwithstanding, very stupid, and shows no personal 
industry nor attachment, when domesticated, though 
always very gentle arid peaceable. The Beaver is every- 
where violently persecuted on account of the castoreum, 
and its most preci»us fur, used by hatters and furriers. 
Its tail is considered as good food. 

5 139. The Muskrat, (Ondatra Americana,) a native 
of North America, is of the size of a rabbit, with reddish- 
brown long fine hair, a long compressed tail almost bare, 
and small glandulous follicles, containing a musky sub- 
stance. The utility of the Muskrat consists only in its 
skin, which is considered as good fur, and the down much 

4* 
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used in the manufacture of hats ; but the odor of the 
musk renders its flesh unfit for food. 

J 140. The Field-mouse (Arvicoia Xanthognathus) has 
a tail nearly as long as the body, round, and covered by a 
velvet-like tegument. It lives ju meadows and grass- 
fields in abundance, and at the first hay-harvest their 
nests lire found in great numbers on the surface of the 
ground. These nr.'. made very similar lo a stria*. ; bird's 
nest, find generally contain si.\ er ci^:i'. \oung ones, 

5 141. The Marsh CampagmA (Arvicoia Riparins) may 
be observed, when the tide is high, sitting upon the fallen 
reeds, where it has the appearance of a rump of mud. 

$ 142. The Norway Rat (Mus decumanus) is nine 
inches long, of alight brown color, intermingled with ash, 
with a round tail, bare, and covered with scales. This 
rat is a native of Norway, but was accidentally brought 
in the timber-ships to England, and then to America, 
where it is now found in great numbers. It brings forth 
from twelve to eighteen young at a litter, and is omnivo- 
rous. As the Norway rat is one of the most destructive 
animals, and of no use to man, it is necessary to destroy 
it as much as it is in our power, by means of cats, weasels, 
terriers, traps, and even of poison, but not arsenic, which 
is dangerous, and at the same time injurious to other ani- 
mals. 

) 143. The Black Rat (Mus Rattus) is nearly of a black 
color on the upper, and of an ash color on the lower part, of 
it6 body : it was formerly a native, of Europe, but is now 
found in all parts of the globe, where it has been carried 
accidentally in vessels. The black rat is an omnivorous, 
destructive animal ; eats seeds, flesh, carrion, and in time 
of famine, devours its own species ; it is the greatest de- 
stroyer of sugar plantations, plunders ibe orange-trees, is 
seen in the holds of vessels, and in the deepest mines. 

§ 144. The Mouse (Mus musculus) is smaller than a 
rat, has a long, scaly, bare tail, and the same constitution 
andjiatural disposition as the rat. The mouse brings forth 
five or six young at a litter, at all seasons, and several 
times in the year, which, in less than fifteen days, are 
strong enough to procure food for themselves. 
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j 145. The White Alice, with red eyes, (Albinos,) are 
occasionally so sensible to the impression of light, as to 
close their eyelids in full day, so as to have the appearance 
of being blind. 

5 146. The Rustic Mouse (Mus agrarius) differs from 
the common mouse, having the spaces between the ears 
of an orange color, and the legs and feet of a pure white. 
It is found in great abundance in the fields. 

§ 147. The Squirrel (Sciurus) is a gnawer, with a long 
and bushy tail, an effective instrument in promoting those 
long leaps which he makes from tree to tree. The squir- 
rel takes his food from the vegetable kingdom, and is very 
injurious to corn-fields. There are about twelve different 
species of squirrels in the United States; among which 
are the Cat-squirrel, (Sciurus cinereus,) the Fox-squirrel 
of the South, (Sciurus vulpinus,) Common Gray-squirrel, 



Ground-squirrel, (Sciurus striatus,) and i'lying-squirrel, 
(Sciurus Volucella.) 

§ 148. The Maryland Marmot, Ground-hog, or Wood- 
chuck, (Arctomys Monax,) is of the size of a rabbit, 
covered with long, rusty-brown hair, has short ears and 
cheek-pouches, and is an inhabitant of all temperate parts 
of the United States. The marmots dwell in subterrane- 
ous habitations, consisting of various chambers, where they 
lie in a torpid slate during the greater part of the winter. 
They are very injurious to clover, which they collect, 
making great provisions for their subterranean abode ; but 
their flesh can he eaten, and their skins used as fur. They 
are easily tamed, and learn several tricks. 

j 149. The Canada Porcupine (Histrix dorsata) is 
about the size of a fox, covered with short bristles or 
spines, two inches and a half long, which are concealed 
by long and coarse hair : it is a native of Canada. As 
those bristles are formidable arms for the animal, being 
too slow in its movements to escape by flight, it rolls itself 
up m a globular form, and is able to defend itself against an 
attack. The Indians make great use of the quills of the 
Porcupine as ornaments to their dresses, pipes, and weap- 
ons, and consider the .flesh of it as a great luxury, The 
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Canada Porcupine is herbivorous, eats various wild fruit 
in the summer, and the bark and buds in the winter; it 
does great mischief to the trunks of young trees. 

§ V50. The Guinea~i>i<r (Cnvia Cobaya) is as large as 
a rat, reddish gray above, white below, but varies in color 
when domesticated ; ears and tail very short, and a native 
of South America. The Guinea-pig is the most prolific 
of all the Mammalia, for it produces at each litter, every 
five weeks, from six to twelve young ; and a single pair, 
increase in a short time to the number of 1,000. Their 
flesh is insipid, and their skins hardly of any use. 

J 151. The American Hare (Lepus Americanos) is as 
large as a gray-squirrel, grayish brown, has very long ears, 
a short hairy tail, and is a native of North America. The 
American Hare, commonly, but improperly, called rabbit, 
is of no great use, for its flesh is insipid, and its fur of 
little value. 

$ 152. The Common Hare (Lepus timidus) is as large 
as a fox, grayish brown, has long pointed ears, and is a 
native of Europe. The fur of the Common Hare forms 
an important article in the hat manufacture, and its excel- 
lent flesh is often found in the market. 

§ 153. The Rabbit {Lepus Cuniculus) is as large as a 
gray-squirrel, of a gray color when wild, but various 
when domesticated. The white, with red eyes, are 
among the most common kind of Albinos. The Rabbit 
was originally a native of the warmer regions of the Old 
World, but is now found domesticated everywhere. Its 
flesh is insipid; its skin of no value; of its fur are 
made gloves, stockings, and hats. The Rabbit produces 
each month, about six young ; and on account of its fe- 
cundity, it has become, in some places, a public ca- 
lamity. 

5 154. The Jumping Ham (Dipns Jerboa) is of the size 
of a rabbit, of a grayish-brown color, and is a native of the 
prairies of Southern Russia and Western Asia, where it 
iives in holes in the ground. The fore-legs of the .lump- 
ing Hare are very short, not used in walking, but his hind- 
legs are much elongated, by the aid of which, and by the 
use of its long tail, as a support, it executes a leap sevnrsJ 
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yards long. Their flesh is very good ; they eat only grain, 
never drink, and are very gentle animals. They are 
easily tamed, like the Marmot. 

J 155. The Jumping Mouse (Gerhillus Canadensis) is 
of the size of a common mouse, reddish brown ; has very 
short fore, but long hind legs ; a round, long, and scaly 
tail, like a rat. It is found in Canada, and as far south as 
Pennsylvania, in the grain and grass fields. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. VTL 
|135. What lire Gnawers? 

« 137. Ilv what is it shown that they are herbivorous 7 
lit the Beaver, and ila use, 
be the HuskruL 
[)(■ Fidd-niouse, 
!>,■ the .Marsh Carapagnol. 
li:.- tiiu Norway Rat. 

li.O l>]iu;k Kill. 

<h>'; :,ukvM*>.>( White Mice? 
In: ttiu ltuslic Mouse. 

hii :lu! Sijuim:!, ;md name the different species found in 



, its peculiarities and use. 



g !.-.!. Ttr«:nh..: tin: Aiiiwitcui ilure. 

g ISA Di^crilh; \hc Common ifinc. 

S \:>.l H.-MTilii' Uu: Itabbit. 

£ 15-1. Di^rilm tin: Jumping II:tre. 

: g 135. Inscribe the Juiujjiua Mouse. 



SECTION VIII. 
5tk Order — One-hoofed Mammalia: (Solidungula.) 

$ 156. One-hoofed Mammalia are those which have.on 
each foot a hoof, six front teeth and twelve grinders in 
each jaw, no canine teeth, and which are herbivorous. 
The Horse, the Ass, and the Zebra, belong to this Order. 

\ 157 The Horse (Equus Caballus) is a domestic ani- 
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mal, hut in ancient times it was found wild in the deserts 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Tin.' large deserts of South 
America are at this time filled with wild horses, which are 
the descendants of those brought over hy the Spaniards 
ajid set at liberty'. Those wild horses are all brown, 
which indicates that the original stock was of a brown 
color. Every horse has thirly-eight or fori} teeth, namely : 
twelve front teeth, twenty-four grinders ; and the male 
two, and sometimes four, canine teeth. 

5 loS. The front teeth indicate the age of the horse until 
it is eight years old. The twelve front teeth begin to ap- 
pear fifteen days after birth, and are round, short, fall 
out at different times, and are to be replaced by others. 
The two middle front teeth above, and below, fall out 
when the animal is two years and a half old ; the next 
four front teeth, above and below, full out when the animal 
is three years and a half old: the remaining (bur of the 
extremities' fall out at the age of four years and a half. 
The valae of the horse is incalculable for agriculture, 
draught, and war. The hide is transformed- into leather, 
and the milk and flesh are eaten by many Indians, Tartar 
tribes, Cahnnks, and sometimes even by more civilized 
people ; and their hair is used for the bottoms of chairs, 
sofas, and mattresses. 

$ 1-59. The Ass (Eqims Asinus) is distinguished from 
the horse by being smaller, having long cars, a short tail, 
and a different voice. The age of the Ass can be ascer- 
tained in the same manner as that of the horse. It is a 
native of Arabia, whence it was brought to Egypt; is 
now found in all temperate and warm olimates, and is 
valued on account of its great utility in transportin'g 
travellers and merchandise over mountainous countries. 
It is also used like horses for draught, and is a very docile 
animal. The Hindoos treat the Ass with great considera- 
tion, believing that the souls of dead noblemen are destined 
to .inhabit the bodies of Asses. 

$ 160. The Zebra (Equus Zebra) is a native of Africa, 
has the form of the ass, and is of a white color, with black 
stripes. It lives in herds, is uncommonly swift, but wild 
and untractable. 
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QUESTIONS ON SECT. Tffl, 
1 156. What are Onc-lioolMl Mammalia? 

S 157. Whut do you knuw of the native country of the horse, find the 

g 158. How can the age of the Horae he ascertained, and what use is 
in:ulis nt Him animal? 

% 159. Describe the Ass, its use, and the esteem for It among the 
Hindoos. 

{ 1150. Describe the Zebra. 



SECTION IX. 
6th Order — Two-hoofed Mammalia: (Bisulia.) 

J 161. Two-hoofed Mammalia :irc distinguished by hav- 
ing only eight-front teelli in the inferior jaw ; and nearly 
all, by also having .six grinders on either side of each jaw. 
The fcloven-hoofed Mammalia are the most useful to man. 
Their flesh, fat, and milk are used as food ; their hides for 
leather; their horns for knife-handles, combs, etc. ; their 
tones for buttons or manure ; and their hair for uphol- 
stering. Many of them are used for beasts of burden. 
Thsyare divided into two families, viz.: those without 
horns, as the Camel, Llama, Vicugna, and Musk-goat; 
and those with horns, as the Elk, Reindeer, Slag, Giraffe, 
Antelope, Sheef), Gout, and Ox. 

j 162. The Camel (Camel us bactrianus) is much higher 
than a horse, covered with white anil reddish-gray hair, 
has two humps on the back, and is found wild in large 
herds in the middle of Asia, and also as a domestic animal 
in Asia, Africa, and the east of Europe. It is employed 
as a heast of burden on account of its quick pace and 
natural saddle; one can carry a thousand pounds, and 
travel one hundred miles in a day. Camels were used 
at the time of Moses, -by the Israelites, who called it 
Gamel. The Camel subsists on coarse kinds of vegetables, 
such as thistles and thorny shrubs, and can endure thirst 
for many days. It lives from forty to fifty year3. 

5 163. The Dromedary (Camelus dromedarius) is higher 
than a horse, of a white and reddish-gray color, with one 
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hump on the hack, and is found as a domestic animal in 
Africa and Asia, but occasionally wild in the deserts be- 
tween China and Ilindoostan. The Dromedary is called the 
Ship of the Desert, by the Arabs ; can be loaded with about 
six hundred pounds, and travels about twenty miles a day. 

fj 164. The Llama (Camelus Llama) is of the size of 
a small stag ; its fur rough, brownish yellow, black above, 
white below, and lives in troops on the highest mountains 
of Peru. The domestic Llama is employed in South 
America as a beast of burden, and will carry one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Its flesh is used as food, and its hide 
as leaiher. 

f 165. The Vicugna (Camelus Vicuna) is of the size 
of a goat, covered with a very fine reddish-bTown wool, 
and found in large herds on the mountains of Chili. The 
Vicugna cannot be tamed, but is taken every year in great 
numbers, for the sake of the well-known Vicugna wool, 
which is much used in manufactures. 

J 166. The Musk-goat (Moschns moscliifer) is of the 
size of a goat, brown-colored, with a musk-bag near the 
navel, almost as large as a hen's egg : it is found in the 
forests and mountainous regions of Thibet and the south 
of Siberia. The use of the Musk-goat consists in its 
musk as medicine, its flesh as food, and its hide as leather. 

$ 167. The Pigmy Musk (Moschus pygmacus) is found 
in Guinea and the Kast Indies. It is the smallest animal of 
this Order, for its legs are only three inches long, and not 
thicker than a quill. The back part of the body is brown, 
and. the under part white. 

$ 168. The Moose Deer or Elk (Cervus Alces) is of the 
Bize of a horse, and weighs upwards of 1 ,200 pounds : it is 
brown-colored", has palmated horns, which weigh upwards 
of fifty pounds, and is a native of the northern parts of 
Europe, America, and Asia. The flesh of the Elk is 
delicious food, and the skin of great value for clothing. 

{ 169. The Reindeer (Cervus Tarandus) is of the 
size of the common stag, of a brownish color, has branch- 
ed horns in both sexes, and is found in all the northern 
parts of the world, sometimes in Kamtschatka, in herds 
of a thousand or more. It cannot exist in warm climates, 
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lives on dry leaves, and particularly on Reindeer moss, 

which - it scrapes from under the snow. It has teen do- 
mesticated for a long time in Europe and Asia, where it 
is used as a beast of burden. It is to the inhabitants of 
the North of the same use as ihe Camel to those of the 
South. It furnishes, besides milk, flesh and clothing. 

§ 170. The Common J)eer (Cervus Virginian us) is of 
the size of an ass, has branched horns, and a brown color, 
and is found between Canada .in d South America. Every- 
where great numbers are killed for the sake of their 
flesh and hides, which form a great article of commerce 
for the man ulac lure of gloves. 

§ 171. Tin 1 (iirajYt: ((iii'allaCamelopardalis)is a cloven- 
hoofed animal, with two short straight horns, an unpro- 
porlbned long neck, and a reddish spotted skin: it is 
a native of the interior of Africa. The Giraffe re- 
ceived the name £ameIopardalis from the ancients, be- 
lts dress to that of the Leopard. In walking, the Giraffe 
moves the fore and the hind foot of the same side together, 
like an ambling horse ; from which circumstance it has a 
very remarkable motion. The height of the Giraffe 
from the crown of the head to the soles of the fore-feet, 
is seventeen feet, and from the top of the rump to the 
soles of ihe hind-feet, only nine ; the length of the body 
is seven feet. The Giraffe is not only a beautiful crea- 
ture, but it is as gentle in its disposition as a sheep, and 
more amiable than any other wild beast. When standing, 
it cannot brouse the grass without great difficulty ; it 
feeds, therefore, principally upon the leaves of trees. 
When it wants to drink or lo take any thing from the sur- 
face of the earth, it is obliged to bend down on its knees. 
The horns of the Giraffe are a foot in length, and as 
thick as a man's arm : its tail is slender in proportion to 
the length of the animal, and ornamented at its extremity 
with a tuft of black hair, which is from seven to eight 
inches long. 

$ 172. Antelopes, which arc also cloven-hoofed, resem- 
ble the deer in regard to their size, color, and agility. 
Their flesh may be considered as the best of venison 
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and of Ihcir hide are made various articles of clothing. 
Their horns are without branches, and hollow. 

J 173. The Gnou (Antilope Gnou) is of the size of a 
horse, and a native of South Africa. Tliis animal seems 
at the first view to be composed of pans of several 
animals, for its brown body and tail rescmhle those of a 
horse, its head and horns those sf a buffalo, and its cloven- 
hoofed feet have the agility of a stag. 

5 174. The Prong-horned Antelope (Antilope americana) 
is of the size of a goat, and is found from Canada to the 
Rocky Mountains. 

5 175. The Sheep (Capra Ovis) lias rough hollow horns, 
the internal part of which contains several cavities. It is 
no longor found wild. Of all animals, the Sheep is the 
most useful to man. From it we are supplied with both 
food and clothing. The rearing of sheep is therefore 
an important branch of rural economy ; one that is 
very profitable to those landholders who are in pos- 
session of much uncultivated ground and woodland, and 
consequently well adapted to the farmers of the West, 
where pasturage is abundant. The ewe produces one 
or two lambs ; and in warm Climates, twice a year. 
She can be milked twice a day ; and her milk mixed 
witli that of the cow, makes very good cheese. The 
month of May is the best time for shearing sheep, for 
the wool is much cleaner at that time than in sum- 
mer. One sheep produces about two pounds and a half 
of wool. The most remarkable races of sheep are the 
Spanish, English, and Saxon, for their fine wool ; those 
of Ireland, with four, six, or eight horns; and those of 
Arabia, Egypt, and Transcaucasia, with fat and flat 
tails. 

j 176. The Common Goat (Capra Hircus) is princi- 
pally distinguished from the sheep by a beard on the 
throat, and by its straight hair. The flesh of the Goat 
is inferior to that of the sheep ; its hair is of no use, but 
its skin is manufactured into leather; and in some coun- 
tries cheese is made of its milk. 

^177. The Angora Goat has long silky hair; and 
from the extremely fine wool which the small, but hand- 
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some straight -homed goals of Thibet and Cashmere have 
under their long and coarse coats of hair, are manufac- 
tured the cosily shawls of those lands. 

$ 1 78. The tlockij Mountain Goal (Capra montnna) is of 
ihe size of a sheep, and covered with long, soft, and while 
hair, which, it is said, is as fine as the neece of the An- 
gora Goat. It is an inhabitant of ths Rocky Mountains. 

$179. The Ox (Bos Taurus) has round horns, and a 
tail terminating in a brush. The, Ox is more useful than 
the horse, for he not only works for us, but also furnishes 
food, leather, and manure. Oxen are more profitable 
for draught than horses, because their food and harness 
are cheaper; and should they be lamed or grow old, they 
can be fattened and delivered to the butcher. Tho thick- 
ness of his neck, and broadness of his shoulders, point 
him out as destined for the yoke ; he is, therefore, har- 
nessed with a collar and worked like a horse. Cows and 
Oxen are in their greatest vigor from three to nine years 
of age', when they may be fattened. 

$ 180. The age of oxen or cows may easily be known 
by the number of rings on the horns; A( the ago of 
three years the horns are smooth and even : in the course 
of the fourth year a circle forms around the base of the 
horn, near the head. This is every year succeeded by 
another. If, therefore, the first circle is considered as 
three years, a cow or ox with five circles will be eight 
years old. 1 The essential point of economy in the keep- 
ing of cows, is to make them give the greatest quantity 
of milk, which can be effected by housing and feeding 
them well during the six winter months, and by stall- 
feeding during the summer. 

$181. The Bison or American Buffalo (Bos ameri- 
canus) is distinguished by a beard beneath the lower 
jaw, a long mane, and a hump on the back; it is the 
largest land-animal of the New World. The flesh of the 
Bison is good food, his hide produces excellent leather, 
and the wool may be used in the hat manufacture. 

$ 182. Tho Musk Ox (Bos moschatus) is much smaller 
than tho common ox, anil covered with long blackish-brown 
hair. It is found in the greatest numbers within the Arc- 
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tic Circle. The flesh of the Musk Ox, although highly 
scented with musk, is considered good food., and his nide 
is suitable for making soles for shoes. The favorite food 
of the Musk Ox is grass, moss, and the twigs of wil- 
lows : it weighs ahout 700 jiounds. 

QUESTIONS OS SECT. IX. 
JlflL. What are Two-hoofed Mammalia, and what use is made of 
S Ili'J. 3)i'scri!n; tils; Ciuii'L il-s iirfti and peculiarities. 



i, !()!). li.-.t-nb,- [In. Heindoer. 

S 1711. iJwcrilH! Ihr Common Dolt. 

§171. DrwTiljr [In; I.'inillb, Willi its peculiarities. 

S n-J, IV.htNil: \)u- \nlf!i)j(i>, ami liinir u<i:. 

g 173. D'.'scribu the Gnou. 

§174. Unfertile Hit' I'r.ni'i-lnirnfl AntolopO. 

$175. Deseribi: lh« Sln'tp, with rci:a\i to its* great utility, and Its 

$17G. Describe the Goat, and its utility. ' 

ji ITri. Ui'.-frilji; Hit: Km.'kv Mumilam Uo;il. 
a 17<1. Dt-stTitm tin- Ox. i-.mt it- ifl-unt UtililV. 

HOW CUt! tllO liec Of D!l OX 0] 

T)[-sc.;-iln! Ihf ]!i~on. 
Describe tUo Muek Ox. 

I 



8 ISO. 
5181. 

1)182. 



,v be ascertained? 



SECTION X. 
7i/t Onfer — Many-hoofed Mammalia : (Multungula.) 

$ 183, The Muluingula contain all those Mammalia 
which have more than two hoofs on each foot ; as the 
Hog. Tapir, River-horse, Elephant, and Rhinoceros. 

j 184. TJhe Hog (Sm Scrofa) has four hoofs, six front 
teeth in each jaw, with tusks and grinders, and is found 
in all countries. 

jj 185. The Wild Boar differs from the domestic hog 
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in being of a dark color, and in having a larger muzzle and 
head, and shorter ears. He has four tusks, or very long 
canine teeth in either jaw: with these, which are sharp, 
and sometimes nine or ten inches long, he defends him- 
self, and wounds or kills those who attack him. 

J 186. That the Wild Boar is the original stock of our 
domestic hog, is evident from the fact that all domestic 
hogs become wild by being put at liberty, and that all wild 
boars when tamed become domestic. 

J 187. The Domestic Hog is an omnivorous animal ; he 
feeds on vegetables, putrid flesh, and carrion : all his ap- 
petites are impure, and he devours indiscriminately every 
thing that comes in his way, even his own progeny, and 
sometimes infants. 

§ 188. Hogs furnish pork, which is an important article 
of food in most countries. Its bristles are extensively 
used in the manufacture of brushes, etc. 

\ 189. The Wild Boar, which always lives in the forest, 
feeds mostly On vegetables, such ;is acorns, chestnuts, and 
all kinds of grain. His flesh is therefore much better and 
more wholesome than that of the domestic hog. 

§ 190. The Hog has been converted into a beast of 
draught in the island of Minorca, where several of them 
are yoked together for ploughing ; usually, however, with 
an ass helpmate ahead. 

J 191. The Mohammedans arc deprived of this useful 
animal, because it is their religious belief that it is un- 
clean and therefore they dare not either touch or feed it. 
The Chinese, on the contrary, rear hogs in large numbers, 
and pork is their most common food. 

\ 192. The use of pork is injurious to persons afflicted 
with cutaneous eruptions, particularly in warm climates ; 
hence it wa3 denied to the Israelites to raise hogs or cat 
pork, and Mohammed adopted the same law in his Koran. 

\ 193. The hog will live twenty years, and produces, 
twice a year, a dozen or more young at a litter. 

\ 194. The Peccary (Sus Tajassu) resembles the com- 
mon hog in size ; it is dark ash-colored, with a white ring 
around the neck, and a gland upon the back, between the 
shoulders, which contains an oily, musk-like substance. 
5* 
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He is a native of the warmer countries of North and South 
America. 

$195. The Tapir (Tnpirus americanus) is of the size 
of an ass ; of a brown color; is covered with but little hair ; 
has a prolonged'snout ; four hoofs on the fore and three on 
the hind feet He inhabits the woods and rivers of the 
eastern shores of South America. 

} 1 96. He is a timid and harmless animal ; sleeps during 
the day, and seeks his food in the night. He eats grass, 
sugar-cane, and fruit. His flesh is eaten. 

f 197. The lliver-horse (Hippopotamus ampbibius) has 
four hoofs, and four tusks in a vastly wide mouth ; a body 
of a whitish color, with very thin hair ; a bare, compressed, 
tapering tail, about one foot long, and is found in the 
rivers of Africa, from Senegal to Ethiopia, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

J 198. The River-horse is about seven feet high, and 
seventeen long ; his head is of an enormous size, being 
three feet and a half long ; his mouth wide ; and his canine 
teeth are so hard and strong that they strike Are with steel ; 
which gave rise to the lable of the ancients, that the 
River-horse vomited fire from his mouth. When full 
grown he weighs 3,500 lbs. The ancients gave him the 
name of River-horse, on account of the similarity of his 
voice to that of a horse. 

$ 199. The River-horse is naturally mild; besides, he 
is so heavy and slow in his movements that he cannot 
overtake an animal. He feeds on rice, grass, sugar- canej 
and other vegetables, as well as on fish. 

§ 200. The flesh of the River-horse is very good, and 
his fat, of which 2,000 pounds were found in a single one, 
is considered excellent; it is salted and sent to the Cape, 
where it sells very dear ; in Africa it is recommended as 
a sovereign remedy for diseases of the breast. 

{201. The Asiatic Elephant (Elephas asiaticus) is, 
when full grown, fifteen feet high ; weighs 7,000 pounds ; 
has five hoofs on each foot; two tusks eight feet long on 
the upper jaw, each weighing two hundred pounds ; a 
long prehensile snout ; a body of a gray color thinly 
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covered with hair, and a short tail. He is found in 
troops in Hindoostan, and is frequently domesticated. 

§202. The African Elephant (Elpnas africanus) is a 
native of the middle and south of Africa, but as a do- 
mestic animal only in the interior of that continent. He 
is eight feet high, and is hunted and killed merely for his 
flesh and ivory. 

{ 203, The food of Elephants consists principally of 
the leaves of trees, rice, and other grains. 

204. An Elephant, in the Botanic Garden at Paris has 
y 80 lbs. of bread, 8 quarts of wine, and 2 pails of boiled 
rice. 

§ 205. The Elephant was regarded . by the ancients as 
a miracle of nature ; they ascribed to him intellectual 
powers, moral virtues, rational manners', and even ideas 
of religion. 

§ 206. The Hindoos are still persuaded that a body so 
majestic as that of the Elephant must be animated with 
the soul of a great man, or a king. 

5 207. Elephants are neither sanguinary nor ferocious, 
their manners are social, and their dispositions gentle ; 
but it is dangerous to do them the smallest injury, for 
they run straight upon the offender, overtake the most 
agile man, and trample him under their feet. 

§ 208. It was formerly believed that the young sucks 
with its trunk, but it is now ascertained that it sucks 
with its mouth, like other Mammalia. 

£209. The first European who mounted an Elephant, 
was Alexander the Great, king of Macedon. Hannibal 
transported Elephants from Africa, and made them pass 
the Alps, where a number of. them perished, the bones of 
which are still found. 

5 210. A disease called Elephantiasis, to which Ele- 
phants are often subject, is a dry leprosy, which some- 
times causes the scarf skin* to grow three or four lines 
thick. 

{211. The Asiatic tthinoceros (RhinoceniB asiaticus) is 
twelve feet long and six feet high, of a dark-gray color, 
has three hoofs on each foot, one horn upon his nose 
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about three feet long, and a skin which is rolled up into 
large folds at the neck and shoulders. 

{212. Tho African Rhinoceros (Rhinocerua africanus) 
is distinguished from the Asiatic, by having two horns on 
the nose ; and his skin, though very rough and hard, is 
not rolled up in folds. 

The horn upon the nose of the Rhinoceros 
serves as a weapon of defence against the assaults of 
lions and tigers ; and his thick impenetrable skin is invul- 
nerable to the attacks of the most ferocious animals. 

{214. The Rhinoceros feeds on rice, the stigar-cane, 
leaves, and on thistles and thorny shrubs. He has a peace- 
ful disposition, and never attacks men or other animals, 
unless provoked ; but he is a stupid and untractable 
animal. 

{215. The flesh of the Rhinoceros is reckoned excel- 
lent by the Indians and Negroes ; his skin makes the 
hardest and best leather in the world ; the horn is more 
esteemed than the ivory of the Elephant ; and all the 
other parts of his body, even his blood, are deemed to. 
be antidotes against poison, and some other diseases. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. X. 
8183. What nrc Many-hoofed Mammalia? Name some of thorn.. 

£m. Describe the Hon. 

% 185. Describe the- Wild Boar. 

1 186. How can it be shown that it is (he original stock of tho domes- 
tic hog? 

g 187. What is liie peculiarity of the domestic hog, with respect to its 
appetite? ' 

1 188. What use is made of it ? 

j 189. On what docs tho Wild Boar feed? 

819(1. What use is iii:uli< of the Ihht in Minorca? 

8 191. What use do the Mohammedans and Chinese moke of it? 

1 193. In wind countries, and to whom, is the use of pork injurious? 

jj 193. How long will u hog live, and how many young does it pro- 
duce? 

§ 194. Describe? the Peccary 
S 195. Describe the Tapir. 

1 1%. What is the disposition, food, and use of the Tapir ? 
<S I!>7. Inscribe tb.i River-horse. 

Kl'H. What is his size and weight, and what said the ancients about 
him? 

5199. What ishis peculiarity? 

5200. What use is made of him? 
§201. Describe the Asiatic Elephant. 
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5203. Describe the African Elephant, 
g 203. On what do they feed 1 

^204. What food Is dally given lo an elephant in the Botanic Garden 

§ £05. What Idea hud the ancients of (he elephant? 
§SUIi, What do tlu- llimlons ihiiik about hi.nV 

S307. What to Wb disposition? 

f^ie. Ilnu diK-u (In- yo'.iiii: tMTliiuii wid; 

(209. Who was the- Bret Euroixjuii w mount an elephant, and who 
tniiuiporwd many of Ilium U> Europe? 

■SMH). WliiH ojiLcil Liqihaiiliiisb V 

S'JII. Ui.'smhu Ibe Asiatic Rhinoceros, 
ll.-HiTib.rllu' Alrinin Kbiuocenis. 
'213. Of w-hjil use In his horn? 

214. What disposition has he, and on what does he feed? 
§215. What uso is made of him? 



SECTION XI. 
8tli Order — Toothless Mammalia : (Edendala.) 

\ 21G. Toothless Mammalia are those which have no 
front teeth, and many of them no teeth at all ; as the Sloth, 
Ant-eater, Scaly Lizard, 'Armadillo, and Duck-bill. 

j 217. The Three-toed Sloth (Bradypus tridactyiuH) is 
of the size of a fox, with long and rough hair of a dirty 
yellow color, has three long sharp claws on each foot, and 
is without a tail. It is a native of South America, where 
it dwells on trees and feeds on leaves. 

Ij 218. Sloths cannot walk fast, for their thighs are 
ill-jointed to the haunches, and their legs short and ill- 
turned. 

} 219. They are very stupid, and seem destitute of feel- 
ing, for striking them makes no impression. Besides, 
they are so tenacious of life, that they continue to live a 
considerable time after the heart is separated from the 
body. 

J 220. Sloths, singular on account of the great number 
of their ribs, are not less singular in regard to their stom- 
achs, which, like those of the cloven-hoofed order, are 
divided into four cells, for ruminating. 
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§ 221. Thfiy produce only one young at a time, which 
they always carry on their back. The flesh of these ani- 
mals is eaten by the natives. 

$ 222. The Two-toed Sloth (Brady pas didactylns) is 
distinguished from the Three-toed Sloth, by having only 
two claws on its feet, and not being so slow. 

j 223. The Great Ant-cater (Myrmecophaga jubata) is 
as large as a bulldog, and toothless. His body is covered 
with long, coarse, black hair, mixed with gray. He has z. 
long slender nose, small black eyes, short round ears, a 
narrow mouth, a slender tongue two feet and a half long, 
which lies double in his mouth, with four very large, strong, 
and hooked claws on the fore-feet, and five on the hind- 
feet. The tail, two and a half feet long, is cloihcd with 
very coarse black hair, a foot long. The length of the 
body from nose to tail is about four feet. The Ant-cater 
is a native of South America, and feeds exclusively on 
ants, which he procures by digging the ant-hills with his 
sharp ciaws. and seizing them with his long and slippery 
tongue. But when domesticated, he is fed with bread, or 
meal tempered with water, and even meat. 

\ 224. lie does not move and walk so fast as a man ; and 
when pushed forward, he rises and sits on his hind-feet 
like a dog, in order to defend himself with his sharp claws, 
with which he is able to tear in pieces even the Jaguar.. 

$ 225. This animal is not able to do any harm to man, 
on account of its slowness, and it is easily killed by stri- 
king it on the head with a cane. The flesh of the Ant- 
eater, which is black and without fat,, is eaten by some 
people. 

\ 226. The Two-toed Ant-eater (Myrnecophaga didac- 
tyla) is not larger than a rat ; is covered with short, fine, 
and woolly pale-yellow hair; has two claws on the fore and 
four on the hind feet ; a prehensile tail, like a monkey ; and 
is found in South America, upon trees, where he feeds on 
those ants which build their hills around the branches. 

j 227. The Duck-bill (Ornithorhinchus paradoxus) is 
of the size of a large cat, of a paie-yellow color, and prin- 
cipally distinguished by its flat bill with two grinders, en- 
tirely like that of a duck, as well as by its feet, which are 
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provided with webs. It lives near the lakes about Botany 
Bay, New Holland. 

j 228. The Duck-bill lives continually in the water, 
(lives very well, feeds probably on worms, and defends 
itself by wounding and poisoning with the spurs found on 
its hind-feet ; thus producing considerable inflammation, 
even in man. 

j 229. The Scaly Lizard (Manis tetra-daetyla) is about 
three feet long, of a brown color, entirely toothless, and 
covered with hard, moveable scales, which can be elevated 
and depressed at pleasure, like the bristles of the porcu- 
pine. 

5 230. The Scaly Lizard is an inhabitant of East India : 
it defends itself by creeling its lame, hard, and poignant 
scales, and roiling itself up like a ball, in which position 
the tiger and panther endeavor in vain to devour it. 

\ 231. The Scaly Lizard feeds altogether on ants. Its 
flesh is eaten by some inhahitanls nf India. 

J 232. The Armadillo (Dasypiis iKivemcinctus) is of 
the size of a cat, toothless, and covered with yellow, solid, 
long crusts, which are united on the back by several 
moveable long bands, by means of which it is able to roll 
itself up into a ball, when attacked. 

j 233. The Armadillo is found in all parts of South 
America, where it lives in holes, under ground, and feeds 
principally on ants. The flesh of this animal is very 
delicate. 

\ 234. Ant-eaters, Scaly Lizards, and A rmadillnes are a 
great blessing to tropical countries, where they devour 
myriads oftdifferent kinds of ants, termites, and wood-lice, 
which reduce, in a short time, to mere dust, not only the 
trees of large forests, but whole dwelling-houses, with all 
their furniture. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XI. 

% 216. Whnt are ilie tonttiloss Mammalia? 

fj 'J 17. De-criljf.' Hie Throy-tocd Slnlh. 

% SIS. Why cm Slurlis not walk fast? 

S 2111. What m->: llidr peculiiirilk's? 

P --ill. On wliiil iimiimt sir*s ili.-y singular? 

§ SSI. How many young do they produce at a time ! 

§ 232. Descrilje thu Two-toed Sloth. 
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| 223. Describe the Great Ant-eater. 

5 22-J. lion' ildi'S In: walk and defend himself? 

)S ''±'1. U'liv win In- mil do any Jiiirm lo man? * 

6 220. Describe Ihr I u r.-t.ni::L AhL-c;iht. 




§ 23-!. Why lire Ant-euters, Scaly Lizards, and Armadilloea a great 
blessing lo tropical countries? ■ 



9th Order — Fish-like Mammalia : {Cetaeea.) 

\ 235. Fish-like Mammalia are those which live in 
the water; and which, instead of hind feet, have a 
horizontal caudal fin, and forc-fcet degenerated into fin- 
like limbs. But though the Fish-like Mammalia per- 
fectly resemble fishes, they are distinguished from these 
by thetr internal construction, as they Dreathe with lungs, 
and not with gills ; and they are warm-blooded and vivip- 
arous. To this Order belong the Narwhal, the Whale, 
the Cachelot, and the Dolphin. 

5 236. The Narwhal (Monodon Monocerus) is about 
sixteen feet long, exclusive of the tusk, which, projecting 
from the upper jaw, is spiral and hollow, and ten feet long. 
Its general color is blackish-gray, variegated with numer- 
ous dark spots on the back and sides, and white on the 
belly. The Narwhal is an inhabitant of the Arctic Seas, 
where numerous herds are seen together, and feeds on 
shellfish and other fishes; it is hunted for its blubber, 
which is from two to three inches thick, and lies imme- 
diately beneath the skin. The flesh is eaten by the 
Grcenlanders and Esquimaux ; the oil is burned in their 
lamps, the intestines are wrought into lines, and- the tusks 
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j 237. The Black Whale, (Bakena Mysticetus,) the 
largest animal on our globe, is from sixty to seventy feet 
long, about thirty feet. Ugh, weighs 100,000 pounds, is of 
a velvet-black color on the back, and partly white below. 
It is found in the frozen seas of Greenland and Davis' 
Strait; in the bays of Baffin and Hudson; in the sea to 
the northward of Bebring's Strait,. and along some parts 
of the northern shores of Asia and America. 

§238. No warm-blooded animal would be able to 
endure the extreme cold of those northern regions, if 
Providence had not provided their internal organization 
with a high degree of heat. The temperature of the 
blood of a Black Whale one hour after death was found 
to he 97° Pahr. 

j 239. The mouth of the Black Whale, when open, 
forms a cavity about sight feet wide, twelve feet high, and 
sixteen feet long. 

\ 240. The two Jins, placed about two feet behind the 
angle of the mouth, are from seven to nine feet in length, 
and four or live in breadth. 

5 241. The tail has a length of only five or six feet, but 
its width is frotn twenty to twenty-six feet, and its surface 
about a hundred square feet: it-s position is horizontal.' 

\ 242. The eyes, which are on the side of the head, are 
remarkably small, in proportion to the size of the animal's 
body, being not much larger than those of an ox. The 
two blow-holes, called spiracles, consisting of two longi- 
tudinal apertures, are the proper nostrils, and are situated 
on the most elevated part of the head : through, these the 
water is spouted as from a fountain. 

§ 243. The whalebones are contained in the mouth, in 
place of teeth, and suspended in two extensive rows from 
the sides of the crown-bone, which gives an arched form 
to the roof of the mouth. Each scries consists of up- 
wards of 300 lamina;. Fifteen feet is the greatest length 
of the whalebone, and its greatest breadth about one foot. 
A large Whale sometimes affords 1,500 pounds of whale- 
bone, of which liie largest weighs seven pounds. 

§ 244. The blubber, or fat, which encompasses the whole 
body of the Whale, lies beneath the skin, is yellowish- 
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white, yellow, or red, and about twenty inches (hick ; and 
the quantity of oil produced from the blubber of a middle- 
sized Whale sometime* amounts to 20,000 pounds. The 
value of the oil and whalebone of a large Whale may be 
from 3,000 to 4,000 dollars. 

j 245. The milk of a Whale resembles that of quadru- 
peds in its appearance, and is rich and well-flavored. The 
flesh of the old Whale is black, and exceedingly coarse ; 
but that of the young, which is of a red color, when cleared 
of fat, and prepared, is like coarse boef. The brain in a 
young Whole of 11,200 pounds, weighed three pounds 
twelve ounces; while that of a human being of 140 
pounds weight, is about four pounds. The food of the 
Black Whale consists of the smaller animals of the fish 
kind, though its mouth is sufficiently capacious to receive 
several tons of water at a mouthful. The Whale pro- 
duces only one young at a time, which is about fourteen 
feet in length. 

\ 2-16. The Cachelot, or Spermaceti Whale, (Physeter 
macrocephalus,) is of the size of the Black Whale, with 
an enormous head, almost half as long us its body ; the 
upper jaw without teeth, hut the lower armed with more 
than forty thick, conical teeth, about six inches long and 
three in circumference at the base. The Spermaceti 
Whale, which is found in the South Seas, on the coast of 
Brazil, and in the Pacific, is taken principally for the 
sake of the spermaceti, which is found in the form of 
milk-white oil, partly in the body, near the blubber, and 
in greater quantity in particular cavities in" the head; 
which oil, exposed to the air, hardens into a semi-trans- 
parent kind of tallow, called spermaceti. 

Ij 247. The Sperm Whale fishery is a principal branch 
of the industry of the United States. The number of 
ships engaged in this valuable branch of the fisheries may 
at this time amount to more than three hundred. 

$ 248. The Porpoise (Delphinus Phocama) is from six 
to eight feet long, of a blackish-blue color, has a short, 
not pointed mouth, with conical teeth in both jaws, and 
is found in the Atlantic. The Porpoise is seen in large 
•.roops. and feeds principally on fish. 
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j 249. The Dolphin (Delphinus Delphis) differs from 
the Porpoise in being smaller, and having a long, pointed 
snout, anil a body of a blackish-green color. This is the 
true Dolphin of the ancients. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XU. 

ji 335. D.-.-irilie Ike 1-i-k-kke Mammalia. 

? ilii. I > ■ ■ - v ■ j- i 1 > . - tin- Narwhal. 

ji 0:17. DrsiTibe liio Bluck Whalo. 

S sStS. Whi-i in ih-i'.ii!--.- th;ii -Him' M-;iim-bk)(!(k'(t itiiimalj can endure 

lln- i cuirl nt'i-ic uoi-lSivni ri",'ii)]ia ; 

S 33!!. 1'lcKcriliH tlir imiiilli ul'tlic I.lack Whale, 
ti -J-lil. ii.-w-rilM' tin: two lias. 

241. Describe the tail, 
ji 34-;. 1). In' tin' i'fcf i.inl spiracles. 
H 34:t. IWrilie llii! whalebones. 

S 341. I)i -■■:'il..l Ike llllllllnT. 

S i-U What lio vuu know in' Ike milk, flesh, bruin, and food of the 
Blink Whtih-t 

A 3 k',. it. -iTilir i!u- ^iif-niiriceii Wln.lv. ;md I lie linewt, if l, j H imidimf it. 

S 247. What can you say or the Bpenn Whale ilahery of the United 
Stall's? 

ij ill*. Di.'-fi'ilie the Porpoise. 

g tm. De-cribe t!>e Dolphin. 



List of Ma him alt a found is the State of New York, 

AND DESCR1HED BY DOCTOR JAMES E. De KAY IN HIS 

Zoology of New York. 



Order: Cartji v on ous Mammalia. 



1. Tlie New York Bat. 

2. « lloarv But. 

3. " I.iltle ITmvn Hut. 

4. " ailver-bnireii lint. 

5. " Carolina Bat. 

G. " Coliminn fitiirnoip. 
7. " Common Slirew-Mol 

6. " De Kav'.i Slin-w. 
9. " Shori-tnilcd Shivw. 

Small Shrew. 



la 
ii. 

13. 



For 



1. The American Black Bear, 
i. " Rao ion. 
1. " Wolverene. 



" American ?;cl>1i.. 

" Small Weasel. 

" Brown Weasel. 

" New Vork limine. 

11 Mink. 

" North American Otter. 

" Domestic Dor. 

" Common American Wolf. 
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27. Tho Red Pox. 

28. " Gray Fox. 

29. » Domestic Cat. 

30. " Northern Panther. 

31. " Northern Lynx. 

4th Order ; 
3fi. The Little Gray-squirrel. 

37. " Fox-squirrel. 

38. « Black-squirrel. 

39. " Red-squirrel. 

40. " r-triiied-Bquirrel, 

41. " Smiill American Fly in g- 

Bquirrel. 

42. " Wooddiuck or Marmot 

43. " Dore-mouse. 

44. " lieuver. 

45. " Musquash or Mnskrnt 

46. " N. American Porcupine. 

47. " Brown Rut. 

5th Order: One-hoofed Mammalia. 
59. Tho Horse. [ 60. Tho Asa. 

61k Order : Two-hoofed 



32. The Wild Cat 



Gnawers. 

Tin- Black Km. 
" American Black Rat. 
" Common Mouse. 
" Marsh Meadow-mouse. 
" Tawny Meadow-mouse. 
" Beaver Fiold-mouBC. 
" Oneida Meiidow-raouse. 
Ligh t-col'd Meadow-mouse. 



Ydlow -cheeked Meadow. 



I. a AmericonDecr. 1 06. 

1th Order: Maky-iioofed Mammalia. 
i. The Common Hog. 

9th Order : Fish-like Mammalia. 



09. Tho Right WhHle. 

69. " Sperm Whule. 

70. " Beaked Rorqual. 

71. " Nortliern Rorqual. 



| 72. Tho Social Whale. 

73. " Common Porpoise. 

74. " G nun pus. 

| 75. " Sea Porpoise. 



Sources of Reference fob the Natural Histort of 
Mammalia. 

Tli. Pennant's British Zoology 1777 

IHeluimiairi! d'HWdri- K"iLiiii-L-llt: Mil 

Cuvier, Regno Animal 1807 

I.oiii: and Cliirk's Kxiu'ditioii lc> tin- Ri>d;v "Mi.ni ;jt;iii ih 1817 

Annals of the Lyceum ofNitlunil History in New York lri!4 

Hluniiniljurli'H IhiiHll.KH'ii di-r Niiuir-.v-cliii-liitf ISii 

GodmaiiYAnii>rjwm N^nrnl NWon--. 

L. Ok en's NiLttiiwwliichti; fiir !-!'.■ fiUntW 1836 

James E. De Kay's Zoology of New York 1840 
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. SECTION" XIII. 

II. ORNITHOLOGY. 

J 250. Birds are warm-blooded, oviparous animals, pro- 
vided with two wings and two feet, a horny, toothless 
bill, and a body covered with feathers. 

I) 251. The flying of birds is facilitated by making them- 
selves specifically lighter : an efi'ect produced by inflating 
with air, through the lungs, certain delicate membranous 
cells, situated under the shoulders and below the hind- 
part of the body ; as well as by filling with air the hollow 
bones of the shoulders. 

$ 252. The formation of the bird's embryo in the egg 
is effected by natural or artificial heat of about 96° Fah- 
renheit, during a longer or shorter time, either by placing 
the egg under the parent bird, or by putting it in a breed- 
ing-machine. 

$ 253. The remarkable metamorphosis of an inanimate 
egg, as of a hen, for instance, to an animate being, takes 
place within the space of twenty days. At the end of 
the second day the first moving of the heart is perceptible, 
and on the fifth the whole frame of the little creature can 
be distinctly seen in motion. The feathers make their 
appearance in a fortnight. At the commencement of the 
fifteenth day the chicken begins to breath, and on the nine- 
teenth it is able to peep. 

J 254. The use of birds to man is very considerable. 
Birds of prey devour dead carcasses, mice, and rats; 
Warblers feed on insects, which, from their numbers, 
would otherwise destroy our fields, gardens, and fruit ; 
the gallinaceous or hen-like birds regale us with their flesh 
and eggs ; and the water-birds furnish us with eggs, flesh, 
feathers, and down. 

j 255. Birds are also, on account of their beautiful 
plumage, graceful motions, skill, attention, memory, do- 
cility, and attachment to man, the greatest ornament of 
the animal kingdom. 

6* 
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} 256. Birds may be divided into six Orders, viz : 

1st Order— Birds of prey : (Accipitres.) 

2d " Warblers: (Passeres.) 

3d " Climbers : (Scansores.) 

4th " Hen-like Birds : (Galitiue.) 

6th " Long-legged Birds : (Grallie.) 

6th " Swimming Birds : (Anseres.) 
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3d Order. — Climbers. 

Fig. 17. 




Tae Carolina Paiikot.— (Paittacm Carolinensis. 



Atk Order. — Hen-like Birds. 

Fig. 18. 



The CALiFoaNU Quau — (Perdrix Califomicus.) 
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5th Order, — Long-legged Birds. 
Fig. 19. . 




The African Ostrich. — (Strvthio Camclm.) 
6ih Order. — Swimming Birds. 

Fig. 20. 



The Canvass-back. — (Onas Yallimeria.) 



QUESTIONS OS SECT. XIII. 
$250. What ore birds? 

9251. By what is tho fljlng of birds facilitated? 
§252. How is the funiiiilitm iifthe bird's embryo effected? 
% 05'S. In what time docs tho metamorphosis of aji inanimate egg to 
an animate beliif* tako place? 
835-1. What is the use of birds to man? 

§255. Why are birds the (miulest imminent In the. Animal Kingdom ? 
JH5G. Into what Orders we birds divided? 
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SECTION XIV. f 
1st Order — Birds of Pkex : (Accipitres.) 

$ 257. Birds of prey are those which have a hooked 
bill, turned inward ; short, strong feet, with four toes, ter- 
minated with strong, crooked, sharp-pointed claws. They 
feed on flesh, make war upon other birds, and smaller 
animals, which they kill and devour. The Vulture, Hawk, 
and Owl are examples of this Order. 

J 258. They generally swallow their prey with the 
bones and feathers, which they do not however digest, 
but disgorge again in round balls. 

$ 259. They are found in air parts of the world, but 
are most numerous in temperate climates : some species, 
on account of their facility in flying, are natives of all 
parts of the world. j 

j 260. It is a remarkable fact, that the females of the 
birds of prey'are one-third larger tlian the males, though 
in all the other Orders the males are always the largest. 
Another singular circumstance is, that they change their 
color, after lie first and second moulting ; insomuch that 
different names have sometimes been given to the same 
species. 

$ 261. The Condor (Vultur gryphus) is, like all the 
Vultures, distinguished from the other birds of prey by 
having a head bare of feathers, and a thick collar of 
feathers about the shoulders, in which he can completely 
conceal his naked neck. 

5 262. The Condor is the largest of the flying birds. 
His expanded wings measure thirteen feet, and he is from 
three to four feet long, of a blackish-brown color, with a 
white circle around the neck, and is found in the regions of 
the Andes, in Peru, below the eternal snow, at the height 
of 8,000 feet. He feeds on all kinds of dead and live 
animals. 

J '263. The Condor excites surprise by his courage, as 
well as by the enormous strength of his beak, wings, and 
claws. He attacks not only the Llama, Vicugna, Slags, 
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and sheep, but also horned-cattle, and even the Cougar, 
which ho pursues and tortures until the animal falls ex- 
hausted to the ground. 

5 264. The Condor, when domesticated, surpasses all 
other birds in courage, docility, quick perception, good- 
humor, and attachment to iiis keeper, wilh whom he plays 
like a young dog. 

J 2G5. The Turkey-buzzard (Vultur Aura) is two feet 
long, of a black color, and an inhabitant of the warmer 
countries of North America. 

j 266. The female of this bird forms a nest in a hollow 
tree, where she lays, on the rotten wood, from two to four 
eggs, of a white color, wilh blackish spots. 

J 267. Turkey-buzzaTds iced only on carrion, and their 
sense of smelling is so exquisite, that they can perceive it 
at the distance of several miles. They eat so immoder- 
ately that frequently thoy are incapable of rising, and may 
be caught in this condition without difficulty. 

§ 268. The Turkey-buzzard is cherished on account of 
its usefulness in devouring putrid bodies ; and in many 
countries they are protected by laws imposing a fine on 
persons who deprive them of life. 

J 269. As the skin of all ihe Buzzards is covered with 
a very fine down, the rich among the Tartars, Turks, arid 
Persians use silk gowns lined with it. The skin is pre- 
pared principally in Cairo, by tanning it with the down on, 
after removing the feathers. The skin of our Turkey- 
buzzards could be prepared in the same manner. 

{ 270. Birds of prey whose bills begin to he crooked at 
their origin, are called Hawks ; and those whose bills are 
crooked only at the point, are called Eagles. 

J 271. Hawks were formerly much used for hunting. 
Falconry, for so this species of hunting was called, was a 
favorite amusement of sovereigns ana the nobility, and 
even of ladies. A person of rank scarce stirred out with- 
out his hawk on his band, which was the criterion of no- 
bility. 

fj 272. The ancients had a great idea of the Eagle. 
They represented him as the armor-bearer of Jupiter, 
holding the lightning in his talons; and to have a hooked 
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nose, like -the bill of the Eagle, was considered an indi- 
cation of courage. The Eagle was also called the king 
of birds, on account of the tyranny with which he treats 
them. 

{ 273. The image of the Eagle is still seen upon the 
sceptres of kings. It surmounted the standards of the 
Roman, and in modern times those of the French armies. 

j 274. An Eagle was the principal figure in the arms 
nf the Roman Emperors ; and when the Roman empire 
was divided into that of the East, and that of the West, 
the Eagle was represented with two heads, a figure 
atill scon in the arms of the Emperor of Austria. 

$ 275. The Owl (Stris) is a bird of prey, distinguished 
by having a large round head, very large eyes, and feet 
covered with feathers. 

Ij'lltt. Owls live in forests, ruins, and steeples; feed 
on nits, mice, and small quadrupeds; and are active only 
at night, when, by their lugubrious sounds, they terrify 
the ignorant and superstitious. 

\ 277. The fact that owls, when seen flying in the 
daytime, are always foilowed by a number of small 
birds, suggested the idea of catching birds by their assist- 
ance. This is practised principally in Italy. 

$278. For catching small birds by the assistance of 
the Owl, it is necessary to lie a tamed owl upon a one- 
lagged stool, in such a manner that it can fly up to the 
distance of four feet. This stool is fastened in the 
ground near a wood, or in a garden ; around it, at a 
certain distance, are placed a number of thin sticks, 
covered with birdlime. As soon as the owl is seen, 
the birds approach and seat themselves upon the sticks : 
in tliis manner several hundreds are sometimes caught in 
a single day. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XIV.] 
£257. What lire birds of prev? 
s Jlow do birds of prey 'feed? 
J 259. Where are birds of prey found J 

§-2ii<). WhattBsii^lfU'InbirdBrfprejinrBgardtnilicirsizoaiKlcolor 
fiJl!!. Huw Is tin; Ciiinlor di-thi-iii-iu-il 

§363. What ia the external character of the Condor? DescribeBI. 

§2G3. Why docs Ihu Condor excife surprise? 

|2M. In whut respect docs ihe Condor surpass all other birdsl 
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§2G5. What is the Hize, color, and native country of the Turkey-buz- 
zard? 

g266. How many eggs does the Turkey-buzzard lay? What is their 
color, anil where does she lay iheiii '.' 
g'JiT. (In what docs Ihc Turkey-buzzard feed? 
e iiiti, Wliv is Ihe Turkey-buzzard protected? 
g2G9. Wunt use is Hindu or the skin of Buzzards? 
1 270. What birds are called Hawks, and what Eagles? 
§271. What use was formerly made of Hawks? 
§272. What idea had the ancients of the K^h:? 
§273. Where 1b the Image ol the Eagle still seen? 
$^!7'l. What do you know of the Eaglo on the arms of tho Roman 

§§75. By what is the Owl distinguished ? 

§270. Where do Owls live, on what do they feed, and whom do they 
frighten? 

§277. What suggested the idea of catching birds by the assistance of 
the Owl? 

327B. How are birds caught by means of Owls? 



SECTION XV. 
2<2 Order — Warblers ; (Passeres.) 

J 279. Warhhrs are small birds with straight bills 
and slender feet, which are not webbed. 

5 280. Many Warblers are accused of destroying cher- 
ries, corn, wheat, and rice ; hut the good which they do, far 
outweighs the injury. This is evident, if we consider that 
a single pair of Warblers with their young, consume in one 
day about fifty grub-worms, caterpillars, or other insects, 
during the monuis of March, April, May, and June. 

5 281. If we consider also, that at least fifty millions 
of Warblers dwell during the summer in the United 
States, we can readily calculate how many thousand 
millions of insects are devoured by them ; which, if they 
were left alone, would entirely destroy our orchards, 
gardens, fields, and forests, and produce, perhaps, famine 
and pestilence. 

j 282. Hence to shoot, or otherwise destroy birds, for 
mere sport, in the spring and summer, when they are la- 
boring for our benefit and rearing their young, is doing an 
injury, not only to the farmer, but to the whole community. 
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J 283. The flesh of Warblers, which is excellent and 
wholesome food, can be used in the fall, and will pay for 
the little injury which those birds have done to our fruit 
and grains. 

$284. These birds can be caught in trap-cages, with 
sticks besmeared with birdlime, and the assistance of a 
tame Owl ; but the largest numbers are caught with nets 
prepared expressly for tlic purpose. 

{ -285. As Warblers enliven the country by their varie- 
gated appearance and pleasant melodies, many persons 
keep a number of them in cages, to prolong through the 
winter the songs of summer. 

{ 286.' As birds are attentive, and have a good memory, 
they imitate musical sounds which they have repeatedly 
heard ; Warblers kept in cages will, therefore, produce 
more harmonious notes, than those living in the woods. 
Among the Warblers, the following are distinguished by 
their handsome plumago or melodious song. ■ 

{287. The Red-bird (Tximgra. rubra) is of the size of a " 
Mocking-bird, has a scarlet body, with red wings, and is 
a bird of passage. It arrives here in the month of May, 
and feeds on whortle-bcrries, insects, waspa, bees, and 
cherries. • 

j 288. The Cedar-oird (Ampelis americana) is smaller 
than the Robin, of a grayish-brown color, with a tuft on 
the head, and red spots at the extremity of the wings. It 
feeds on cedar-berries and insects, and is found in North 
America. 

J 289. The Mocking-bird (Turdus polyglottus) is of 
the size of a Robin, asn-colored, with white stripes on the 
wings, and is found from Pennsylvania as far south as the 
West Indies. It is distinguished for its beautiful song, 
as well as for its imitation of the notes of other birds. It 
feeds on insects and cherries. 

$ 290. The Blue-bird (Sylvia Bialis) is of the size of a 
Canary-bird ; has beautiful blue wings, breast yellowish- 
.red, white below. It is a bird of passage, which emigrates 
in the spring from the tropics, going a3 far north as New 
York. It feeds orwnsects. 

5 291. The Salangane (Hirundo esculenta) is a swal- 
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low, only three inches long, of a brown color, white, at the 
extremity of the tail, and an inhabitant of China, Hin- 
doostan, and Japan, where it builds the celebrated edible 
bird's-nest. 

5 1292. The edible bird's-nest resembles a small saucer, 
divided in the middle. Its straight margin is about two 
inches long, the body thin : it looks like clear glue, and is 
J5G mi- transparent and brittle. 

( 293. The white ones are the best, and when dissolved 
In chicken or mutton-broth, are considered a great deli- 
cacy, in China, Hindoostan, Japan, England, and France. 

§ 29-1. The Salangane inhabits rocky, dark caverns, 
near the sea, as well as those of the interior country, 
where it is found by millions. They fasten their nests, 
which seem to be a composition of fish-spawn and several 
sea-plants, on the walls of those dark abodes. 

§ 295. The collecting of these nests is very dangerous, 
and often fatal to the collector. They command a high 
price, selling for live dollars the pound at Canton, where 
their importation in one year equals a million and a half 
of dollars. 

§ 296. The Rice-bird, or Boblink, or Reed-bird, (Em- 
beriza oryzivora.) is seven inches long, black, with white 
shoulders and tail, and a yellow neck. 

§ 297. The Rice-bird is a bird of passage, lives during 
the winter in the tropics, and comes in the summer to the 
United Stales, where it is a plague to the farmer ; for rice, 
corn, wiieat, barley, and rye, are its principal food. But 
it has, however, three good qualities : its plumage is hand- 
some, its warbling pleasant and musical, and its flesh the 
greatest delicacy. 

§ 298. The Cardinal-bird (Loxia cardinalis) is nearly 
eight inches long, of a red color on the body, black on the 
throat, and with a tuft on the head. t It is an inhabitant 
of the southern States of the Union, but is sometimes seen 
in the northern parts of Europe. It is known tinder the 
name of the Virginia Nightingale, on account of its sweet 
song. 

{ :>99. The Goldfinch (Fringilla tristis) is as large as a 
Canary-bird, of a beautiful yellow, with black wings and 
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tail. It is found in North America : it sings tolerably well, 
and feeds on insects and the seeds of thistles. 

5 300. The Baltimore Oriole (Oriolus Baltimore) is 
seven inches long, of a black color, intermixed with yel- 
low, and is found during the winter in South, and in the 
summer in North America. 

$ 301. The Baltimore Oriole is also called the Hanging- 
bird, on account of its skill in making a hanging nest, and 
is distinguished for its fine singing and beautiful plumage. 
Its food consists of caterpillars, hectics, and bugs. 

§ 302. The Red-winged Starling (Sturnus pradatorius) 
is nine inches long, of a glossy-black color, with a scarlet 
spot on the wings, and is found in large fioclis in the 
United Slates. 

5 303. The Red-winged Starlings are the most useful 
birds in the summer months, feeding as (hey do exclu- 
sively on insects. They are, however, afterwards the most 
notorious corn-thieves; which injury is compensated for 
by the use made in the fall of their delicious flesh as food. 

$ 304. The Ruby-throated Humming-bird (Trodnlus 
Colubris) is three inches long ; of a golden-green above ; 
neck red like a ruby, gray below; tail purple-red. It is 
an inhabitant of the tropics of America, and is the only 
Humming-bird which goes in the summer as far as 
Canada. 

\ 305. The Ruby-throated Humming-bird builds its lit- 
tle nest with the wool of mullen and milk-weed, and lays 
two eggs as large as peas, which it batches in two weeks. 

\ 306. All the different species of Humming-birds arc 
natives of the tropics of America. Their food consists of 
very small beetles and other insects, which they take from 
the bottoms of blossoms, and not of the honey found in 
flowers. 

QUESTIONS OS SECT. XV. 

% 279. Describe Wnrblora. 

H diH). ]Vfj'.rilK! tlic injury they do. 

S D^rrih" lln: !> -iii lli"v ;nv In u-. 

§ 2>*2. At whut linn* if II injuring t» shout llicm? 
S Mi. When l!u-ir llrfh he nuuli' use of? 
§ &M. tu wli:il hhu-ut criii llii'y he caught? 

J235, Why ore they kepi in cages? 
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§ 280. Wliy do they produce more melodious notes when kept in 

cages? 

S "AH. Describe ll:e Cedar-bird. 

ii 2H<>. Di'src.iln- Hie M making-bird. 

sj Slii. DcsiTiln- Ihc Blue-bird. 

USUI. IVaunbc Ihc ."siliiii'.niiiu. 

S Si9i Describe Hie edible bird'a-nest. 



3 i!!l;>. Wind is* (In priiie^-id mo!: v,.- for mllcdiiia those iliwH? 
=i ii'Jo. Describe Ike Riee-t>:rd. 

| 237. In what consists the injury it does, and in what the benefit? 

(S [Je^ribe '.he L.irdiiiid-Wd. 

iS'JU'J. ]l.. «r;ihe the Cnldflnch. ■ 

S Him. inscribe the Huliimorc Orioio. 

§301. By what is* il distinguished? 

a lilJii. Dr-erihe Hie Ked-v,in';ed Suirlin™ 

ji HOii. lli^eribe Lirf iir-vfiiiiKw and ihi> injur, it dues. 

ii W 14. llewnhe the ltuUv-lhrualed 11 n; inning-bird. 

a HO",, What, do vou knew oi'iis lie;'. V 

1 31K5. On wlmt do Humming-blrdB feed? 



■SECTION XVI. 
Zd Order — Climbers: (Scansores.) 

§ 307. Climbers are those birds which have the outer- 
toe and thumb-toe of each foot directed backwards, to 
enable them to climb the trunks of trees ; as parrots, wood- 
peckers, toucans, and cuckoos. 

5 308. Parrots are among birds what monkeys are 
among the mammalia, anil have for several thousand years 
been extolled for the beauty of their plumose, and the 
facility with which they imitate the human voice. 

5 309. Parrots are found in the tropics, always in large 
flocks upon the highest trees. They feed on different 
kinds of grain and fruit, and are, when very young, a 
delicious food. They often live to the age of a hundred 
years. 

§ 310. The Parrots of America are always of a green 
color, or at least some green spots are seen upon them ; 
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those of tho Old Continent are generally red, yellow, or 
white, and one species in New liolland is black. 

jail. The North American Parrot (Psittaoua ludovi- 
cianus) is one foot long, of a red, green, and yellow 
color intermixed, inhabits Louisiana, and is seen on the 
banks of the Mississippi and the Ohio, and as far as Lake* 
Michigan. 

{312. Of all birds, the Woodpeckers are the greatest 
insect- destroyers, and none of them should ever be 
killed. They are called in other countries Carpenters, 
on account of the sound which they produce with their 
hard bills, when making holes in the trunks of trees, for 
the purpose of taking out insects. 

ij 313. The Golden-winged Woodpecker (Picus aura- ' 
tus) is as large as a robin ; brown above, with black spots ; 
pale-yellow with black 'spots below throat yellowish-red, 
with a black ring on the breast ; ii'ead ash-colored, with 
a dark-red line. This handsome bird is a native of North 
America. 

{314. The Toucan (Ramphastos Toro) is two feet 
long, has a yellow hollow bil 1 six inches long, and is two 
inches high : body black, throat white. It is an inhabi- 
tant of SouOi America, and feeds on the seeds of a 
laurel-tree, called Pimento : its flesh is used as food. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XVI. 
§307. What birds are Climbers? 

f'Mtf. Willi whsi animals can Pamils bo compared, and for what 
h!l\'i: tlli'V lliri't] nxiolledV 

§309. What la the native country of Parrots, on what do they feed, 
and of what use are they 1 

§310. Of what color are tho Parrots of America, of the Old Continent, 
mul \"i'\v lloihmd'.' 

§311, Whut is tho flize, color, and native- country of tho American 
Parrot? 

^ :tf-J. Whut do you know of Woodpeckers? 

§313. Whut isllie size, color, uiid native country of the Golden-winged 
' - 1 eckor? 

What ia the size, color, native country, and food of the Toucan ? 
7* 
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SECTION XVII. • 
4th Order — Heh-like Birds : (Gallina.) 

^ 315. Hen-like or Gallinaceous birds are those which 
have a convex bill, covered with a' fleshy membrane at 
its base, and the forward toes partially united at the base ; 
as the pea-fowl, turkey, guinea-hen, common hen, pigeon, 
partridge, and quail. 

$316. The Peacock (Pavo cristatus) is, with its tail, 
four feet long ; has on the head a tuft, consisting of 
twenty-four golden-green feathers ; body golden-green 
and greenish -black, with rings the color of the rainbow 
at the end of the tail. 

§ 317. The Peacock is a native of Hindoostat), but ia 
now domesticated in all parts of the world, partly as an 
ornament, and partly for its flesh. 

5318. Pea-fowls were first domesticated by Solomon, 
to whom they were brought from the Ganges; and after- 
wards they were introduced by Alexander the Great, in 
the third century before Christ, into Greece, from which 
country they have spread over all Europe. 

J 319. Young Pea-fowls are considered a great deli- 
cacy for the table, and the Roman emperor Vitellius 
often treated his guests with the costly dish of the brains 
of pea-fowls and partridges, mixed with the tongues of 
flamingoes. 

5 320. The Pea-hens in our climate lay from 12 to 18 
yellowish spotted eggs, in the month of May ; but as they 
are negligent in setting, it is better to place the egg.i 
under hens, which will hatch them in four weeks. 

j 321.' The Pea-fowls do not like to associate with 
turkeys and geese ; but they are fond of the company of 
guinea-fowls, chickens, and ducks. They live to the age 
of twenty-five years. 

$ 322. The Turkey (Meleagris Gallopavo) is of the 
size of a goose, of a dark purple-color, has a bare neck 
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of a red and blue color, and is a native of America, 
where it is still found in a wild state. 

{ 323. The Turkey was introduced into Europe after the 
discovery of America, and is now domesticated every- 
where on account of its delicate flesh. 

{324. The Turkey-hen lays about thirty eggs in the 
spring, and sometimes in the month of August, which 
are batched in four weeks. 

{325. The Guinea-hen (Numida Meleagris) is twenty 
inches long, of a gray color, variegated with white spots, 
and has a .small red crest upon a bluish head. 

$326. The Guinea-hen is a native of Africa, where 
flocks from 200 to 300 are seen. It is everywhere do- 
mesticated on account of its eggs and wholesome flesh. 

{ 327. The Common Hen and Rooster (Phasiamis 
Gallus) are found wild in Hiudoo.stan, and are of a red- ■ 
dish-brown color ; but the domestic fowl is dispersed over 
almost the whole of the globe, and was first introduced 
into America by the Spaniards. 

{328. The inhabitants of Egypt used in the most an- 
cient times breeding-slows, for hatching at once 2,000 and 
more eggs. Such stoves are heated by water, and kept 
during three weeks, day and night, at a temperature of 
about 90° Fahr. 

q 329. The egg consists of the yolk, the white, two 
skins, and a calcareous shell, which is covered all over 
with very fine pores for admitting the air. Upon the yolk 
is seen a little white swelling, called treadle, from which 
begins the formation of the chicken, and which may be 
called the embryo, or fanning creature. 

{330. The embryo cannot develop itself without air: 
it breathes at the moment of its formation, which may 
be proved by giving the egg a coat of gum, which 
will prevent the admittance of air, and suffocate the 
embryo. 

{331. The natural disposition of the Rooster is war- 
like, and he will tight with any rival who comes in his 
way. Some men, availing themselves of this trait in this 
noble bird, excite them to fight for their amusement, 
until one or both arc lacerated or killed : a practice in- 
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dicative of a rough, uneducated, low mind, and a heart 
destitute of humane feelings. 

$ 332. Game-fighting was introduced first into Athens, 
by Themistocles : it is still much in vogue in England, 
though the ancient Britons were not at all acquainted 
with this barbarity; for Julius Caesar found that people 
filled with sucli regard for the Rooster, whom they con- 
sidered as the friend of the family, that they never killed 
him. 

{ 333. The Slock Dove (Columba CEnaa) is one foot 
long, body of a grayish-bine color, extremity of the wings 
and tail biack, neck golden-green, breast purple-red, and 
is found in the rocky mountains of the Mediterranean 
islands, as well as in Africa and Asia. 

§ 334. The Stock Dove is the original stock of our 
domestic pigeons, which have degenerated into several 
varieties ; the prineipal of which are the rough-footed 
dove, the cropper, the tumbler, the fan-tail, and the 
carrier. 

{335. The Stock Dove, in the wild state, breeds 
twice in the year, but when domestic, nine or ten times ; 
so that a single couple would in four years produce 
14,762. 

$ 336. The Passenger, or Wild Pigeon, (Columba mi- 
gratoria,) is about fourteen inches long, purple-colored, 
neck yellow, tail white, with two black feathers in the 
middle, bill black, eyes orange-color. 

J 337. The Passenger Pigeon is found in South, as well 
as in North Amerita as far north as Hudson's Bay. 
It is not properly a bird of primage, for I hey are found 
in Canada, and farther north in the month of December, 
in those countries where they find the greatest abundance 
of food. 

5 338. The Passenger Pigeon is a very swift traveller, 
and could probably perform the passage from hereto Europe 
in three days. They perform a journey from Georgia or 
South Carolina to New York', a distance of 300 miles, in 
about six hours, (one mile in one minute.) This waa 
ascertained by some one examining the crops of those 
which were shot near New York, in which fresh undi- 
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gested rice was found, which they could have obtained 



They al*o spoil the land, in consequence of the large 
quantity of manure which they deposite. Their flesh is 
excellent food, either fresh or salted, smoked or dried ; 
and if it wore well prepared, and put into hermetically- 
sealed tin boxes, it would furnish a valuable article tor 
home consumption and foreign exportation. . 1 



mcriLiralrrt V 

slllf-. Who first domesticated Pea-fowls, mid by whom were they Qret 
introduced into Greece! 

s 3lfi. Wh;;t ii*.' is. timl list.-* been made of Pea-fowls? 

s:iJ!l. How uianv i'^'s do Pi;a-heiis lay, and what is the best method 
n:' hiiidiaiL" them V 

sj:WI. Wiih wtiPii birds d« Poa-fowls like to associate? 

SSe-J. Wh.il in the size, color, and native count rv of till' Turkey? ■ 
M wSiiit lime was Hie Turkey introduced into J'airope, and why 
is it now everywhere domesticated? 

■J ttJ-L Iknv 'many L 'ai;s ilm-s tliu Turkey lay, and in what time are Ihey 
hatched 

'i :t-'"i. Win*! is the external character of tho Guinea-hen? 

g WIiilI is ilie native 1'uniilry ul' the (Juinea-hen, and why is she 

domesticated ? 

% :i'2T. VVliiil is tin 1 native nmnlrv and color of the Common Hen and 
Booster? 

i'.W. U'llHt do VOU litlOW of llie BlvodillrMioVf!? 

is Wbal are tlie different parts of an eugV 

is :i:iO. What is necessary to I [in embryo skill' of a fowl? 

jjXIi. What is this nalural (ii-[ic^ilii unit' a Rooster, and what opinion 
may he formed of iliose who train litem to %ht? 

js;i;j-J. Wiio lirst introduced yatiie-ll^litiiiLi, and how did the ancient 
Britons trpnl the Rooster! 

i,xr.l. Whal is the size, color, and native country of the Slock Dove? 

s XII, Into vvliiit ijrinciui.l varieties has the Stock Dove ilcecnijratei! ? 

if 335. How often does the wild Stock Itove breed, and how often 
tin: du!!ii~[;c:i1i'il ■; 

B336, What is the size and color of the Passenger Pigeon? 

8X17. Where is it round? 

*;t:w. What kind of traveller is the Wild Pigeon? 
&:ttl!>. In what consists tlie injury done by Passenger Pigeons, and of 
what use are they? 



only in Georgia or South Carolina. 

J 339. The Passenger Pigeons 
forests ; for settling upon them in 
lions, they break the branches by th 



ire very injurious to 
flocks of many.mil- 
;ir enormous weight. 



QUESTIONS ON SECT.' XVII. 
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SECTION XVIII. 
5th Order — Lokg-legged Bibbs: (GraHa.) 

h 340. These birds are distinguished from the other 
orders by their long stilt-like legs, long neck, and short 
tail ; as the ostrich, crane, flamingo, and snipe. 

J 341. The long-legged birds feed- on reptiles, fish, 
insects, and water-plants, and are mostly valuable on 
account of the delicate flavor of their flesh and eggs. 

5342. The American Ostrich (Struthia Rhea) is four 
feet high, has a goose-like head two inches and a half 
long, a body covered with gray feathers, is without a tail, 
weighs from 50 to 6'0 pounds, and is a native of Brazil and 
Paraguay. 

j 343. The young American Ostrich is easily tamed, 
and kept in the court-yard with other fowls. Their flesh 
is good as food ; as are also their eggs, of which one alone 
weighs two pounds. Their skins are used for clothing, 
and their feathers made into fly-brushes, or sold as orna- 
ments to foreigners, 

J 344. The Crane (Ardca Grus) is four feet high and 
three and a half long ; bill four inches long, ash-colored ; 
forehead, neck, throat, and wings black. It is a native 
of the northern parts of Europe and Asia, and wanders in 
the winter to the southern parts of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa. 

{ 345. Cranes and Herons are easily tamed, and cart 
be kept in the barnyard, where they associate with the 
different poultry, of which they become Ihe leaders and 
protectors. 

J 346. The Flamingo (Phcenicopterus ruber) is as tall 
as a man ; body red, and as large as that of a goose ; bill 
four inches long, and one and a half wide ; feet red, two 
and a half feet long; neck of the same length. It is 
found between the tropics in both hemispheres. 

$ 347. They live in flocks on the banks of rivers and 
lakes, where they feed on shell and other small fish and 
their spawn. Their flesh tastes like that of partridges. 
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$ 348. The Snipe (Scolopax) has a cylindrical bill, 
longer than its head, and feet almost as long as the body, 
usually of a brownish-red color, with black spots. 

j 349. Many species of them are found in all parts of 
the world. Their delicious flesh and eggs are every- 
where in demand. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XVDX 

§ 340. How are tho laug-legged Birds distinguished (ram 11,6 olher 
Orders? 

% 341. On what do ihi; lnniHestucd Eirdafecd? 

= :u-J. U hui [lui^xU'rnElcharacteraiMljiaUvecourilrycifthaAmeri- 
c:m I Wridi '.' 
§ 343. W)];il use is made offhem? 

§ 344. What i«ilieexteraal<Aora^aiklnatiTeconntry(>ftheCraiiB? 

§ 345. W1v.it is tin' Einlnriil disjn..j;tioii ..il'Crmius and Hurons? 

!S :i4f>. What is Hie external character and native country of the Fla- 

% 347. in what places do they live?, and on what do they feed? 

d M». U"H:il in iiii: <;xti;nial character of the Snipe V 

| 3-19. Where are Snipes found, and of what use are they! 



SECTION XIX. 

6fA Order — Swimming- Birds : (Anseres.) 

J 350. Swimming Birds (Anseres) are those 'birds 
which, on account of their webbed (palmated) feet, aTe 
able to swim. 

§ 351. They live together in large flocks, more in the 
northern than the southern parts of the world ; feed on 
worms, snails, fish, grass, and grain ; and furnish us with 
quills for writing, feathers for bedding, good eggs, and 
wholesome flesh. 

$ 352. To this Order belong the Gulls, Pelicans, Geese, 
Duck." , and many others, 

{ 353. The Silver Gull (Larus argentatus) is two feet 
long, of a white color, with gray wings, and is a native of 
the temperate countries of America and Europe. It 13 
also found in large numbers on the Caspian Sea. 
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5 354. This Gull is constantly seen flying over the Bay 
of New York and the Hudson River, busy in catching 
fish. The female lays her greenish-gray, brown-spotted 
eggs on the bare ground. 

J 355. They sleep together, in large flocks, upon the 
water ; and when awakened' by the approach of a vessel, 
they produce sounds which resemble, at a distance, the 
talking of many men. 

5 356. The Pelican, (Pelecanus Onocrotalus,) distin- 
guished by an enormous bag-like crop, capable of con- 
taining twenty pounds of water, is larger than a Swan, 
and weighs from twenty to thirty pounds. It is of a red- 
dish-white color, and ia found in all the warmer countries 
of the world. 

$ 357. The Pelican has been celebrated from the most 
ancient times as a symbol of maternal love. They say 
that it tears open its breast to nourish its young with its 
blood. But this error originated probably from the red 
color of the extremity of its pointed bill, which it moves 
downwards, against the bag, in order to discharge from it 
the food for its young. 

$ 358. The Goose (Anas Anser) is two feet and a half 
long, weighs about ten pounds, and is of a gray color. It 
is a native of the temperate countries of Asia and Europe, 
and the original stock of our domestic Goose. 

J 359. The Goose is one of the most useful birds in our 
barnyards, on account of its feathers, eggs, and flesh. 
The rearing of Geese might be made a source of much 
profit to farmers who possess uncultivated land, in which 
to pasture them. Goose-liver pies may be put up in her- 
metically-closed tin boxes, or the whole fowl smoked ; 
thus furnishing valuable articles for home consumption or 
for exportation. ' 

{ 360. From the city of Riga are exported thousands 
of smoked geese every year. The goose-liver pies, pre- 
pared in the city of Strasburg, are celebrated in all parts 
of the world, and used as an excellent fresh food during 
long sea-voyages. 

Ij 361. The Canvass-back (Anas Vallisneria) is a duck 
of about two feet long, weighs three pounds, is ash-col- 
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ored, mixed with black, on the head and neck reddish- 
brown. It is found in immense flocks in the creeks and 
ponds of the Chesapeake Bay, in the months of November 
and December. 

} 362. The Canvass-back feeds principally on the roots 
of the Tape-grass, (Vallisneria,) a water-plant about eight 
feet long, and which is found in the creeks and ponds of 
the Chesapeake Bay in great abundance. The- flesh of 
this duck is considered such a luxury, that in the markets 
of Philadelphia and New York a single pair brings from 
one to three dollars. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XIX. 

1 350. Whet are Swimming Birds? 

1 351. Where do they live, on what do they feed, and what is their 
nse? 

§ 352. Name some ofthera. 

£353. What is the size, color, and native country of the Silver Gull? 

§ 354. Where is it frequently seen, and why V 

g 355. Describe the peculiarity in regard to their Bleeping. 

§ 356. Describe the Pelican. 

g 357. for what was it formerly celebrated? 

g 358. Describo the Goose. 

359. What use is mid can be made of it? 

360. What nse do they make of it in Riga and SLraaburg? 

361. Describe the Canvass-back. 

363. On what docs it feed, and what Is its use ? 



List of Birds found in the State of New York, and 

DESCRD3ED BY DOCTOR JAMES E. De KaY, IS HIS 

Zoology of New York. 

1st Order ; Birds of Prey. 



io Turkey-buzzard. 

Golden Eagte. 

Bald Eagle. 

American Fish-hawk. 

Rough-legged Buzzard. 

Red-tuiled Buzzard. 

Red-flhouldered Buzzard. 
■ Broad-Winged Buzzard. 



I. The Swallow-tailed Hawk. 

I. " Duck Hawk. 

I. " Pigeon Hawk. 

i. " American Sparrow Hawk. 

I. " Slate-coiored Hawk. 

I. " Cooper's Hawk. 

>. " American Goshawk. 
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17. The Hnwlc Owl. 

IB. " Snow Owl. 

10. » Great-honied Owl. 

Sa « Liltle rkrwch Owl. 

21. « Great Gruy OwL 



| 23. The Lonjr-cared On']. 

' iH. " Hhom-airrl Owl. 

34. « Barred Owl. 

25. « Acadian OwL 

I 26. " American Bam Owl. 



2d Order: Warblers. 



WhippoorwiM, 

Chimney Swallow. 
Purplu Martin. 
Whiu-bt-U^d Swallow. 
Bank Swallow. 
Burn Swallow. 
Cliff Swallow. 
II hi-k-lh mated Waxwing. 
Cedar-bird, 
lirlird Kingfisher. 
Red-throated Humming 
bird. 

While-brawled Nuthatch, 
lit il-ijuJlif-U Nuthatch. 
Brown Creeper. 

, L'rcej ling Warbler. 



e Wit 



11 Btmrl-hillrd Wren. 

" Crested Tit 

" Black-cap Tit. 

" Carolina Tit 

" Golden-crested Kinglet. 

" Kuliv-cruwncd L" in;; let. 

« Blue-bird. 

" Common Mocking-bird. 

" Brown Thrush. 

« Cut-bird. 

" American Robin. 

" Wood Thrush. 

" Hermit Thrush. 

" Olive-bached Thrush. 

" Wilson's Thrush. 

" American Titlark. 

" New York Water Thrush. 

" Oven-bird. 

" Yellow Throat 

" Mourning Warbler. 

11 Wurm-ealinR Warbler. 

" Whistlini; Warbler. 

" Blue-winged Warbler. 

" GuMmi-winged Warbler. 

" Tennessee Warbler. 



<• Nashville Warbler. 
Orange-crowned Warbler 
MyrUe-hlrd. 
Red-pull Warbler. 
S[jnlii-d Warbler. 
Spoiled Canada Warbler. 
Blue-gray Warbler. 
IMiU'kliiiriiiiiJi Warbler. 
Hav-bivasted Warbler, 
mark-poll Warbler. 
1'i'iiirji WiirbliT. 

Hlur Yellow-bucked War- 
bler. 

Black-throated Blue War- 
bler. 



Warbler. 
Pine Warbler. 
CI i est nut-si (led Warbler. 
Hi'iiilnck Warbler, 
Cape-Mar Warbler. 

■ Kentucky Warbler. 
lliMdi'i! \Vurbler. 
Grci-ii Illaek-cappedWar- 

Bhie-gmy Gnatcatcher. 
American Redstart 
Small Green-crested Fly- 

Yt ■ 1 1 1 1 1 ... 1 1 i ed Flycatcher. 
Wood Pewee. 
Phie bo-bird. 

■ King-bird. 

( Hive-nided King-bird. 

■ lirt'a1-.-ri'-t,'il kinii-bitd. 
Yel ion -throated Grecnlet 

' Solitary Groenlet 
While-eyed Groenlet, 
Warblm:; Greeiilet. 
Bed-eyed Grecnlet 

■ Yt'llfiw-lirnis'.tid Chat. 

- Northern Butcher-bird. 
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\\ ]i:V-llira' : !.'.i S|.:m-u' 
Wliili'-trmvrii'd r^Kim)' 
Itliirk-lliriMinl limiliiiu'. 

VlrllDM'-win.'i'il 

Varied limiting. 

Field Bunting. 



ieButtDch* 
icricuti Crossbill. 
Iiile-wingud Crossbill. 



3d Order: Climbers. 



woodpecker, 

Hairy Wimdneukur. 
D.i wnv U'midiiL-ckiT. 
YHlim -bellied Wood- 

Rud-b.-il'ifil Woodpecker. 

4th Order: Hen-like Birds. 



i* Arctic Woodpecker. 
Ilandi-il U'iKidpwkiT. 
C-.kb-ii-wiii^d Wood- 
pecker. 
Yi-llou-bilh.l Cuckoo. 



j. Tin? Wild i'iscon. 

.. « Ciiroliii i Taiil.-do 
!. " Wild Tiirk,*y. 
I, " Ajncrk'ini Uiiiiil, 



mon Purl ridge, 
ated Grouse. 



5lh Order: Long-legged Birds. 



i. The American King Plover. 
i. " Piping Plover. 
). " Wilson'* PJovor. 
). " KilbiL-L-r Plover. 
I. " Golden Plover. 

WbMiiug Plover. 



Anii nc in Cr.we. 
Great I'.hu: Huron. 
Great WUiU- Hit™. 
VVIiitiM'nvli.'d Ui ron. 

Who Heron. 
Louisiana Heron. 



131. Tho Green Heron. 
" " Small Bittern. 
" American Billern. 
" Black-crowned Night Hc- 

" Yellow-crowned Night 

" WJilte Ibis. 

" Glossy Ibis. 

" I.ntm-billed Curlew. 

" Jack Curlew. 

■■ KHpibuntix Curlew. 

Loiii^-lo^i-d Sandpiper. 

" &mii-p:iJm:i[(;d Sandpiper. 
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Cu-icw &!IK][lip(!r. 
]!hi.-k-ljn.';b.-!iril L-!iTL<!jiLpiT. 
^cliin/V Sitiiiipipcr. 
I*i jriil riaiulpijier. 
Itud-brcmtcil ^itiiljiiptr. 
W i Isi >ri*H Sandpiper. 

Somioriing, 

S^uiUfil ^Etii(i-I,iirl£. 
Gray plovor. 
Yelluw-leK8. 
Solitary Toller. 

win 

Murliu. 

Kinu-Uiilcd Mnrlin. 



■;[ Tiitlur. 



in American Snipe. 
an Woodcock, 
lor Meiulow-hcn. 
ruler Meadow-hen. 



New York Rail. 



Gtk Order: Swtmm 



239. The Blnck G 



l»onljli!-cr( '^tud Cormo- i 



[line 



Skimi 



Cayenne Fern. 
Bluck Tern. 
Murali Fan. 

Sandwich Fern. 
Rtnoiile Fern. 
Silvery Fern. 



■ Bonaparte's Gull. 
: Fork-Wiled Gull. 

Three-toed Gull. 

■ Atvtu; llitwk-Gllll. 
: Hi cli unison's Hawk-Gull. 

■ PiiuiHriiic Hawk-Gull. 



Bluck Duck. 
Aim-riciiii Widgeon. 
KiiiM|v.i:n Wiilh'i'im. 



Snow Goose. 
Brant. 

Hulch Lug's Go 
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Sources of Reference for the Natural History of 
Birds. 

FirunuM'-t H-.li-li Zu>i)»ey 1780 

WiIiuih'!! Asm-.* i- i:i i Tn Ihiucij) . 1B0S 

T, i: Illunii tiUji fimid U Jit Nalui^rscliiilitt;... HSJS 

Audubon's llmln of Aromca 1KB 

L. Oki-n's Nut" ■■< - I., til.- ■-' iC\<- Slum).: ltjffi 

lmvut Bqme AnlmoJ. 1817 

JamCM K. Di- K B) - s '/.u.<1ofe7 of New Vork I8W 



SECTION XX. 

III. ESFETOLOCrT . 

$ 363. Erpetology is the science which treats of Rep- 
tiles. 

$ 364. Reptiles are oviparous, breath through lungs, 
and have red cold blood. 
$ 365. Reptiles are divided into four Orders, viz : 

1. Snakes : (Opbidia.) 

2. Lizards : (Sauria.) 

3. Tortoises: (Chelonia.) 

4. Frogs : (Batraclu'a.) 

§ 366. Reptiles are found in the water, salt or fresh, 
and on land. Of those living on land, some choose 
its marshes and swamps, while others prefer dry and 
elevated places and the branches of trees. Nearly all of 
them swim with the greatest facility. On account of 
this ability to live in water and on land, they are called 
Amphibia. 

5 367. Reptiles are found in all parts of the world, but 
their number is more considerable in warm and tropical 
countries, than in the northern, where, in the winter 
season, they become torpid. 

5 368. The most remarkable facts in connection with 
Reptiles, are their power of reproduction, their tenacity 
of life, and their abstinence from food. 

8* 
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^369. Reptiles have the power of reproducing, after 
a certain time, the mil or limbs, and even the eyes, should 
they be deprived of them. 

§ 370. That they have a very tenacious life, is seen in 
the case of the tortoise, which continues to live six 
months and more after its brain is removed, and several 
days after its bead is cut off, or its heart taken out. 

J 371. Reptiles can abstain from food several months, 
and some of them even longer than a year ; the cause of 
winch may be their cold blood ; for they do not perspire, 
and therefore lose nothing by perspiration, and they di- 
gest very slowly. 

i) 372. Reptiles are generally carnivorous, and devour 
every thing they can conquer. A few of them are her- 
bivorous, and cat grass or fruits, as the Green -turtle, some 
Land-torLoises, and the Iguana Lizard. 

{373. The instinct of Reptiles is very inferior to that 
of mammalia, birds, or insects. They build no nests for 
their young, but lay their eggs in Die sand or in the 
water, which are hatched out by the heat of the sun. 
There exists no paternal or maternal feelings among 
them; and, excepting the crocodiles and some kinds of 
snakes, they form no society. 

J 374. The eggs of Reptiles vary in size. The eggs 
of the crocodile arc as large as those of the goose ; while 
those of frogs arc not larger than the head of a pin. 

} 375, The flesh of some tortoises, of the Iguana Lizard, 
and of frogs, is used for food : beyond this, and the fact 
that many of them destroy immense numbers of various 
insects, reptiles are apparently useless animals, and man 
could dispense with their existence without inconvenience. 



QUESTIONS OP SECT. XX. 

$363. What ia Erpetology? 
H31M. What are Reptiles? 
9365. Niimo the Orders of Itoptilea. 

§300. What do you know of the resort of Repiiloa, and why are they 
called Amphibia? 
j}307. In wliiit pnHs cf the world aro they found? 
jj'Jtid. What »re the remarkable fuels in relation io Reptiles? 
§369. What do you know of their rupruducUon? 
6370. What do you know of their teuacioia life? 
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§371. What do you know of Iheir abstinence from food? 
9m. (in v.iuiL Ihcy li-i'd'; 

s; Wliat do you know with regard lo their instinct ? 
§374. What is the Bizo oHhoir eggs ? 
jj 375. Of what use are Reptiles f 



1st Order. — Snakes. 
Fig. 21. 




The Rattlesnake, — (Crotalus horridus.) 



2d Order. — Lizards. 

Fig. 22. 




The Green Lizaud. — Zacerta agilis.) 



3d Order. — Toktoxses. 
Fig. 33. 




The Turtle. — (Testudo radiata.) 



4tk, Order. — Frogs 

Fig. 34. 




The Common Toad. — {Bufo vulgaris) 



SECTION XXI. 
1st Order — Snakes : (Ophidia.) 

5 376. Snakes, (Ophidia,) are those Reptiles which have 
the whole body covered with scales, and which have no 
legs. 

fj 3*77. The rapid motion of Snakes is effected by their 
vertebra:, their scales and the elasticity of tneir body. 
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$ 378. Their vertebras are arranged in such a manner 
that the animal is able to turn itself in any direction, and 
even to coil itself like a rope. Each scale is provided 
with a muscle, by which they are enabled to move them 
like so many feet. On account of the elasticity of their 
body, they bend parts of it in the form of arches; and 
by bringing together the extremiiics of these, which touch 
the ground, one serves as a supporting point, in order to 
project the other with the rapidity of an arrow. 

$379. Snakes are subject to a torpidness during the 
winter ; but us soon as the first warm days of the spring 
appear, they regain their former activity. This awaking 
is like a regeneration, hrcau.se at. the same time they cast 
off entirely their old skin, and a new one with fresh colors 
covers their glittering body. 

{380. The powerful imagination of the ancients re- 
garded this annual casting of the old skin as the laying 
aside of old age, and as a regeneration. They therefore 
represented eternity under the symbol of a snake in the 
form of a circle ; indicating, that eternity, like a circle, 
has neither beginning nor end. 

$381. Many snakes inspire a general horror; partly 
on account of their gn/al strvn^ih and ferocity; and partly 
on account of the venom with which many of them are 
provided. 

§ 382. Snakes which are venomous have flat scales on 
their heads, and a tail five or six times shorter than their 
body. They are also distinguished from the other rep- 
liles by being viviparous; as for instance the rattlesnake 
and the viper, (a contraction of the word viviparous.) 

Ij 383. Venomous Snakes are provided with fangs, winch 
are teeth of a tubular structure, and generally much 
larger than the others, situated in the anterior part of the 
upper jaw, and so articulated, as to be elevated or de- 
pressed at the pleasure of the animal. 

§ 384. Those fangs are hooked, like the tusks of a hog. 
On each fang is a longitudinal opening near its root, be- 
low which is the venom-bag, from which the poison is 
discharged into the wound when the animal strikes its 
victim. 
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§ 385. If we wish to determine the existence or non- 
existence of the fangs, it can be done with a pin or other 
hard instrument, which is to be drawn from the hind 
part of the upper jaw to the angle of the mouth; 
which operation may be tried on each side. In this way 
the fangs or venomous teeth may be raised up and dis- 
covered. 

} 386. Either of the following remedies for the bite of 
venomous snakes, may be used, in case a physician is 
not immediately at hand; viz: 1. Sucking the wound: 
2. Plunging the bitten part into water, with a large 
quantity of salt : 3. Plunging it into well-heated spirits 
of turpentine during some time : 4. Drinking freely 
of a decoction made of vein-leaf, hawk-weed, or blood- 
wart, (hieracium venosum:) 5. A teaspoonful of spirits 
of hartshorn mixed with water and poured down the 
throat. 

$ 387. Snakes are eaten by the Indians, and also by a 
large number of Egyptians. Many persons eat them, 
when salted and smoked, as a delicacy. The ancient 
physicians recommended the eating of snakes as a pre- 
ventive against leprous diseases, and elephantiasis. 

$ 388. The Northern Rattlesnake (Crotalua durissus) 13 
distinguished by having a tail which terminates with a 
horny appendix, with which it produces a sound as with a 
rattle. It is sometimes six feet long, brown above, yel- 
lowish below, and with black dots ; and is a native of the 
United States, 

\ 389. The Boa Constrictor is, when adult, from forty 
to fifty feet long, has six-sided blackish spots upon the 
back, is a native of America, Asia, and Africa, and is, per- 
haps, the same species with the Amaru of South America. 

$ 390. These gigantic snakes have become less com- 
mon now than they were some centuries back; for in pro- 
portion as cultivation and population increase, noxious ani- 
mals are driven into more distant and uncultivated tracts. 

{ 391. The Boa Constrictor is probably the same spe- 
cies which is mentioned by Livy, who says that near the 
river Bagrada, in Africa, a snake was seen of such an 
enormous size as to prevent the use of the river by the 
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army of Attilius Regulus, and which, after devouring 
several soldiers, and in other waya killing a number of 
them, was at length destroyed by the force of military en- 
gines and showers of stones. This snake was regarded 
by the whole army as a more formidable enemy than even 
Carthage itself. The skin of the monster, he says, 
measured 120 feet in length, and was sent to Rome as a 
trophy. 

$ 392. The Black-snake (Coluher Constrictor) is three 
feet long, bluish-black above, slate-colored, or bluish-white, 
below ; the margin of the jaws, chin, and throat white ; 
and is found from the Gulf of Mexico to Canada. 

S 393. The Black-snake is not venomous, but it is a 
wild and bold animal, which will pursue an enemy. It 
climbs trees in search of eggs and birds ; it feeds also on 
frogs, toads, and the larger insects. 

} 394. The MUk-s-nake (Coluber eximius) is about two 
feet long-, covered with numerous chestnut-colored spots, 
bordered with black, and is an inhabitant of the United 
States, where it is found upon trees and in cellars and 
dairies. It is entirely harmless. 

y;95. The Copperhead, (Trigonocephalus Contortrix,) 
occasin, Red Adder, or Red Viper, is about two feet 
long, copper-brown above, with reddish-brown bands, and 
is an inhabitant of the Southern, Western, and Middle 
States. It is very venomous. 

j 396. The Water-snakes live In the sea and even in 
the mouth of rivers, where they become dangerous to 
those who are bathing. They are distinguished from the 
other snakes by having a flat, compressed tail. They are 
most venomous, from two to twelve feet long, and inhabi- 
tants of the tropics. 

j 397. The existence of a gigantic Sea-Serpent in the 
northern seas was for several centuries believed by many 
persons, but denied by the greater part of naturalists ; 
yet it has many arguments in its favor. As there have 
been created among Mammalia, the diminutive Mouse and 
the gigantic Black Whale ; among Birds, the Humming- 
bird and the colossal Ostrich ; among Fishes, the Sardin 
and the thirty-feet-long Shark, it is not improbable that 
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among the different species of Water-snakes, also, there 
exists one of a gigantic size. 

J 398. Pontoppidan, who published, in 1755, a Natural 
History of Norway, says, that every one in Norway is so 
firmly convinced of the existence of a gigantic Sea- 
serpent, several hundred feet in length, that it would 
excite laughter to hint a belief to the contrary. 

J 399. Nicolaus Cramius, minister of the gospel at 
London in Norway, says, that he with several fishermen 
had seen, Jan. 6th, 1656, at a distance from the shore a 
Sea-serpent, the length of which was thought to be 300 
feet. 

$ 400. Paul Egede, Danish Missionary to Greenland, 
Bays, that on his second voyage to that country he saw 
a Sea-monster, raising its head as high as the mast ; it 
had a long pointed mouth, and its body was covered with 
scales, and terminated in a tail similar to a serpent. 

J 401. Captain Laurant de Ferry, of Bergen, in Nor- 
way, says, that in 1746, returning from a voyage from 
Trundhin, he and his sailors Baw a Sea-serpent of an 
enormous size, so near his vessel, that he shot at and 
wounded it 

j 402. The Rev. M. Maclean, of the Hebrides Islands, 
reported to the Wernerian Society, in 1808, that near 
the shore of Eigg, at a distance of half a mile, he was 
pursued in his Doat by an enormous Sea-monster ; bnt 
reaching in haste the shore, and having climbed upon a 
high rock, he saw that it was a serpent at least from 
seventy to eighty feet long. 

5403. When the news was spread abroad that a Sea- 
serpent had been seen on the shores of North America, 
a committee of the Linnean Society of Boston reported, 
in the month of August, 1817, that they had observed in 
the Bay of Gloucester, off Cape Ann, in the state of 
Massachusetts, an enormous Sea-monster of a serpentine 
form. 



Havre, which arrived at New Orleans from Havre, in 
1837, stated, that they saw in lat. 25° 32', about 100 feet 



{ 404. The Captain and the ship's 




of the ship 
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from the ship, a Sea-serpent of an immense length, the 
head of which was shaped like that of a Flying-fish. 
. The Sea-serpent, as lately as 1848, was dis- 

tinctly seen by an English man-of-war, the report of 
which has not yet been published. 



QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXI. 
%m. What are Snakes? 



3 itetl. How dill lliead'oii;; imagination of the iiiiticiiLs regard the annual 

§ 331. Why do Quakes inspire ii general horror? 
83*!. What Snakes t,re venomous'; 
J 3*3. Wilti what are vcii-nruiiis Snake." provided? 
^ :i- I, Vfliiii is Hi-.- diameter of I'm i.nu- ul' Snakes'; Describe them. 
g.18. r >. How cLin (he existence or uoti-existence of I'angs in Snaked be 
discovered J 

glW. Wlial are the (iiffiTfti: rrmedies lor (lie bite of venomous' 
Snakes? 

. g3b7. Whnt use is made of Snakes? 

How hlhi! Uiuiesn.tke <!i;iiti', r uislieii? Describe it. 
s3.-<i. What id iiii: hi/e. color, aud native coniitrvof itie Boa-con- 
stridor V 

f'.i'M. Why have tho-e sri^iniie Snipes lieeome less common now?' 
331)1. Whirl s:i\s L.ii i of (tie lln.i-coiistrictorY 

|3!Kt What is the size, color, and native country of the Black- 
8 393. WhaHis tlie nature of Hie Black-snake ? 

5 311 1. Wliat is Hie si/.c, eolur, native country, and nature or the Milk- 

3 395. What is [lie size, color, unlive country, and nature of the Cop- 

$ 3%. Where do Wuler-*nukes live, and .how are they distinguished 
from others? 

§\VXi. Wlial ran you say of Hie tjigrmtie Pra-se.rpeut'; Is it probable - 
lliat a u'i^:i;)ti'^ ^en-serpent ' " 

§:l!l- Wleii did lYnitoppM 

§399. What savs Nitoliiua 

g 400. What does Paul Egede relate or it? 

i-llJl. \Vhai dew. Captain Laurent lie t'errv snv of it? 

§40-2. What does Rev. 11. Maclean reporter it? 

3 4(13. How did (he l.iniiean Society of Huston report of it? 

S494. Iu what does the report of (lie ship Havre consist with, respect 
to it Y 

§405, What is the latest account we have of the gigantic Sea-ser- 
pent.. 

9 
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SECTION XXII. 
2d Order — Lizards: (Sauria.) 

{406. Reptiles which, like snakes, are covered with 
scales, but which are provided with four legs, are called 
Lizards. (Sauria.) 

{407. The largest Lizards are the Crocodiles, which 
are found in Africa, America, and Asia ; those of Africa 
are distinguished by a prolongated flat snout, those of 
America by a wide and round one, and those of East 
India by a pointed one, like the beak of a bird. 

{408. The Crocodile of the Nile (Crocodilus niloticus) 
is the largest known Reptile. An adult one is thirty feet 
long or more ; it has a very short moveable tongue, from 
73 to 80 conical teeth in both jaws, and a strong odor of 
musk, which indicates its presence at the distance of 
several miles. . 

$ 409. The Crocodile attracted the attention of the most 
distinguished philosophers of antiquity. The wealthy 
Scaurus, who, 58 years' before Christ, sent to Africa for 
a River-horse and five Crocodiles, was the first to intro- 
duce this animal into Rome. The Emperor Augustus 
exhibited an African Crocodile in his triumph over Cleo- 
patra, as well as several others for the entertainment of 
the people. 

}410. The ancient Egyptians considered the Crocodile 
as a sacred animal, 'because it prevented the robbers of 
Arabia and Lybia from crossing the river Nile ; and Dio- 
dorus Siculus says that, when king Minas feil with his 
horse into the lake Morris, he Was saved by a Crocodile, 
which carried him out on its back. 

{411. The Croco'diles feed principally on fish, crabs, 
and such other animals as they can catch. Their flesh, 
which is as white as snow, is eaten by many people. 
They are caught with strong hooks, or by shooting them 
in the eye. 

5 412. It is said that the Crocodile, on seeing a human 
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being, sheda tears, but after a few moments, devours him. 
Hence the term, " Crocodile tears," to designate the grief 
of a hypocrite, who protends to feelings he does not pos- 
sess. , 

j 413. The Crocodiles of America, of which there are 
several distinct species, are called Alligators in the South- 
em States, and Cayman in the. Antilles and South 
America. Those of Asia are known under the name of 
(j aviate. 

§ 414. The Guana (Iguana tuberculata) is nearly five 
feet long ; above, yellowish-green and marble -colored. It 
is an inhabifant of the West India islands and South 
America, and is found .upon trees, feeding on fruit, leaves, 
and insects. 

j 415. Ifis a mild, harmless lizard, and is easily tamed. 
Its flesh, which is eaten, tastes like that of the Green 
Turtle ; but it is considered very unwholesome. 

J 416. The Chameleon, (Lacerta Cbamaileon,) the most 
singular of the Lizards, is one foot long, looks like a 
skeleton, is covered with a skin, has a ring-tail, large eyes, 
and a very long tongue. It is found in the northern parts 
of Africa and the southwest of Asia. 

j 417. The Chameleon changes its color about every 
ten minutes. Tin's may perhaps be effected by the ex- 
pansion of its lungs, or by its blood, which, when excited, 
enters the skin ; or it may be provided with a certain col- 
oring matter, which it can move at pleasure in its skin. 

5 418. The Chameleon is a symbol, by which is repre- 
sented the low complaisance of flatterers and courtiers ; 
and a man who changes his principles and opinions ac- 
cording to his convenience or interest, is called a cha- 
meleon. 

J 419. The Broum Swift, (Tropidolepis undulata,) thus 
ed on account of its rapid motions, is a small lizard, 
about seven inches long, of a brownish color, with undu- 
lating bands and green beneath ; and is found principally 
upon pine-trees, from Florida to New York. It is harm- 
less, and feeds on insects. 
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QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXU. 

a KM i,, .„■--,!,(. i|„. i n, r.iilili' "rill-' Nlll'. _ - 

i £ . 1.1 " r » i..i • .» « i,:'»'* 1 lo 

1.11(1 tVlit.l id... ....'I .I" 11 1^1"...... "1 .'■ „ 

s . r . ... .vii.t. i. i" .".." : "' r i" ,l ii" ishl? 

5 ii-.' tvim i~ I...".... i |v '"'i'' 1 ' i... ir9 ' 

i : nT.: IV... ll.i ......... .■i.ym.m?, imil Gaviids? 

6 414. Di*criliu tin. Guium. 

a II.'.. U'lmi KtladispoMtlgii snd uao.' 
1 th.. I.... .'.11..' 'I"' Hi 1 ."..'I'.. , „. , 
5.117 II....- H Hi.' ii- .'.T t dod7 

! ill: wii.it I..- «*M »«—*■« 

j 111 DiiBrribc this Brawn Swift? 



SECTION XXIII. 
3d Order— Tortoises : (Chelonia.) 

1420 Tortoises (Clielonia) are those Reptiles which 
hale a covering, consisting of a shell on the back, as 
'veil as on tit.- Sort. The? walk on four legs o, swim 
Sh the aid of font fins. They have no teeth, but very 
«„„„.. lu.rnv jaws, and swallow their food without mas t- 
ratiim it tiinni.r, »■ are herbivorous, they are mostly 
carnivorous, and can live without food a very long time 

1421 Tortoises live to a groin age ; one lor instance lived 
in the Archi0|,iscor.al garden at Lambeth, in England, from 
lllTl lo ll'ii or oni. hundred and twenty years. 

H22. The' astonishing tenacity of the life of Turtles 
was proved, by making a large opening in the scull of 
one, drawing o„, all the brain, and washing 
a, to leave not the smrJiest part remaining. The turtle, 
after having been thus injured, walked away, closed ts 
eyes, which so remained, and continued to live without « 
brain for six months. . 

j 433. The head of another being cut off, it lived tor 
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twenty-three days ; and on opening the body twenty days 
after, the motion of the heart was perceptible. 

$ 424. The Green Turtle (Chelonia Midas) weighs, 
when fuli grown, eight hundred pounds, has a shell of a 
pale olive-green color, and lives in the tropical seas of 
America and' Africa. It i3 sometimes seen in the Bay of 
New York, and even in the waters of England. It feeds 
solely on sea-weeds, and hence the delicacy of its flesh. 

} 425. The Soft-shelled Turtle (Trionyx ferox) is about 
nine inches long, and has a dark slate-colored cartilagi- 
nous shell with numerous spots. It is found in the lakes 
and western rivers of the United States, and'is esteemed 
a wholesome article of food. 

§ 426. The Snapping-turtle, the Painted, the Spotted, 
and the Mud Turtle, with the Terrapin and Box-turtle, 
are the best-known among the many other species of the 
United States. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXIII. 

: Mil lVlml i- [lie diiirackr of tin: Turtuise? Di'Scribo it. 

|J I. Ilnw on y.»i |,r,,v tliiil I'Tloi- -Vi ly-ry in ;ii V 

( ;r.--n TirvU.- V ' ■ , 

§435. WhilL is Lljf M:; n>!or. nljoilt.', iiml iw: i.l' Hi" Siil--l:rlI L -.l 
■ Turtle? 

i 4iiG. What TurilirJ oi'tln,- I'nitod i-UiWA arc Hie bc3l known? 



SECTtON XXV. 
4(1 Offer— Frogs : (Batrachia.) '-''* 

J427. All Reptiles, which are covered with a soft 
skin, and provided with two or four feet, belong to the 
Order Balrachia; as frogs, toads, sirens, and sala- 
manders. 

$428. The Bullfrog (Rtam pipiena) is eight inches 
long, measures three and a half inches across the body, 
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and has hind legs one foot and a half long. Its color is 
brown, mixed with green ; yellowish- white beneath. It is 
an inhabitant of the United States. Its flesh is very- 
palatable. 

$ 429; The Bullfrog, as well as all the other species 
of frogs, deposit their spawn, which consists of a clus- 
tered mass of gelatinous, transparent eggs, in num- 
ber from 600' to 1,200, in the water, in the month of 
March or April, according to the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. 

$ 430. The spawn of the frog lies a month or longer, 
according to the temperature of the water, before the 
embryo is developed; during which period each egg 
gradually enlarges, and a few days before the time of 
exclusion, the young animal may be perceived moving 
about in the surrounding gluten. 

§ 431. When first hatched, they feed on the remains 
of the gluten in which they were imbedded, and in the 
space of a few days they will be found to be furnished 
on each side of the head with a pair'of ramified gills ; 
in this state they are called Tadpoles. 

{ 432. The Tadpole, perfectly unlike the animal in a 
complete state, consists merely of a large, roundish, black 
hem, and a slender tail. 

5 433. Tadpoles are extremely lively in their motions, 
and are often seen in such number's, as to blacken the 
water with their legions. They live on the leaves of 
small water-plants. 

j 434. When the Tadpole has arrived at the age of about 
five or six weeks, the hind legs make their appearance, 
gradually increasing in length and size. These, in about 
a fortnight afterwards, are succeeded by the fore-legs : 
the tail begins then to decrease, and altogether disappears 
in the space of two days. 

435. As soon as Tadpoles have lost their gills and 
and are provided with legs, they venture upon land; 
* sometimes in such multitudes as to cover a space of many 
yards in extent ; which phenomenon occasioned the popu- 
lar belief, that frogs or foads descend from the clouds, 
during showers. 
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$ 436. Frogs can hardly be said to arrive at their full 
size till about the age of rive years, and they live at least 
fifteen years, 

( 437. Frogs are extremely tenacious of life. The 
heart and entrails may be torn out of the body of a Frog 
without appearing to cause the animal a great degree of 
suffering; and without producing death until after the ex- 
piratioa of some hours. The heart shows signs of sen- 
sibility for many days aftel life lias ceased in other parts. 

§ 438. The American Toad (Bufo Americanus) has a 
thick swollen body, covered with numerous reddish 
warts. It is found towards evening and during the night 
in gardens, meadows, and fields, where it feeds on noxious 
insects, caterpillars, and worms, and is therefore very 
useful to man. It is met with in all parts of the United 
States. 

\ 439. Toads, like frogs, in the early part of spring 
deposit their spawn in the water, in the form of strings 
three or four feet long: from ilicsa proceed the Tadpoles, 
which live in the water; and which, after several weeks, 
are metamorphosed into their perfect state, when they 
live on the land. 

5 440. The acrimonious fluid which the Toad exudes 
from its warts is' innoxious, and . perfectly free from any 
venomous property ; as is proved by the fact that it has 
never produced any bad symptoms in animals that have 
tasted or even swallowed it. 

\ .441. That Toads have been found in the heart of 
solid rocks, and in the centre of growing trees, where 
they had been entombed for centuries, without air or sus- 
tenance of any kind, is entirely contradictory to the nature 
of this animal, which cannot live for any considerable 
length of time without food and air* Such accounts, it 
is most likely, have their origin in the love of the mar- 
vellous, and in the neglect of a minute inspection, at the 
moment, of the parts surrounding the spot where it was 



discovered. 

5 442. That the Toad is not able to live without air 
and food any considerable time, was proved by the fol- 
lowing experiments : Three Toads were enclosed in as 
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many boxes, which were immediately covered with a 
thick coat of mortar. In this manner they were kept for 
eighteen months ; when, on opening the boxes, only two 
of them were found still living. These were imme- 
diately re-enclosed ; but being again opened some months 
after, it was discovered that they had perished. 

QUESTIOHS ON SECT. XXIV. 

^ 427. What Reptiles belong to the Order Batrachla? 
S 428. What ia the size, color, and native country of the Bullfrog? 
$429. At vrtna tiici.- r.n:! wliere. dov. tli.r l-'rui? deposit its e:js;s. and in 
what form? What is their number ? 

S 43u. What do you km™ of tin- development of the Frog'a youngf 
$431. On wtuit do the young Froga Iced ; and what are Tadpoles? 
ki 4:W. What i- l!ic n|)])i'iir:inrc ,if Tadpoles? 

5 ■i;tJ. What is said of the motions of Tadpoles? In what numbers 
are lhi-j -veil, a:id osi \ib;it du iticv feed? 

S 131. In ulna time, and how, are Tadpoles metamorphosed into per- 
fect Frogs? 

ii 435. What phenomenon produced the belief that Froga descend 
from tin: rlouil" during -Ui>ivrr> V 

i -I'M. At wlial ■■<■■• Vmvr. f ir]l-UTI i>V ii ': 

<-,:\7. U'h;,1 I'aiV.-slios, thai ]■>>.-, a.v extremely tenacious Of life? 

ti 4:k?, What do von know of llie extern:;! diameter, abode, and food 
Of the American Toad ? 

P I'M. When, where, sin! Iirnv do Toads depi.'il their spim'ii'i 

-S 441). nfwhiit L-luii-iift.T is [in> fluid of the warts of the Toad? 

9 441. What do you think of the fact, thai Toads have been found in 
tin' b--i.r( of .-olid rucks nr in irrowini: trees'; 

■S \Y h-.it experiment.-; have lieen made to show the impossibility 
of Toads living a long time without air or food? 



List of Reptiles found in the State of New York, 

AND DESCRIBED BY DOCTOR JAMES E. De KaY, IS HIS 

Zoology of New, York. 

lsf Order: Snakes. 



1. The 



Pilot b: 

Chain-snake. 
Milk-snake. 



!». Tin; Yellow-bellied Hnnk'-. 

10. « Shmll Brown-snake. 

11. " Ribhon-suake. 

12. " Red-snake. 

13. « Hog-nosed Snake. 

14. " Copperhead. 

15. « Northern ItiiltlcsiiFike. 
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16. The Blue-tailed SjcinJt. 



Order: Lizakds. 

| 17. The Brown Swift. 
3d Order: Tortoises. 



.o Hreen Turtle. 
Leather Turtle. 
BonVsheUed Turtle. 
Snapping-lurlle. 
Salt-water Terrapin. 
Smooth Terrapin. 
Painted Tortoise; 
Spotted Tortoise. 
Wood Terrapin, 



27. Tim Red-bellied Terrapin. 

28. " Muhlenbfni'a Turiuise. 

29. " Geographic Tortoise. 

30. " Pseudo-geographic To 



4th Order : Frogs. 

50. The Salmon-colored Salaman- 



Shad-frog. 
Wood-frog. 
II cmi it ^pndr-foot. 
American Toad. 
Pickering's Hylodes. 
Oidie; Hvlodta. 
Northern Tree-toad. 
i?qitimi! Tree-toad. 
Yellow-bellied Salamander. 
Violet-colored Salamander. 
Red-backed Salamander. 
Painted Salamander. 



" RedSali 



50. " Scarlel s-fiismimi.-ltr. 



Ti^i-r-iritdii Salamander, 
(.'ritinuii-spiitled Triton. 
Dusky Triton. 



Authorities for the Natural History of Reptiles. 

C. do Lacepede, Histofre Naturelle de Quadrupedes ovipares et da 
Serpens. 

A. Brongniart, Classification des Reptiles. 
Tli. Peiuiant'n llriliHh Zoology. 

L. Oken'a Allgcmi;iiii> Niilnt^v.-H'liiL'htu fur olle St,iindo. 

Anna] a of the Lyceum of Natural History of Now York. 

BUnueii ball's liiLinltim'h (]it NutHrnsciiidiu;. 

Lc Uuiitirs) ru-si;riiili<in til 1 tin- ^jiedf^ ol North American Tortoises, 

Harlan's Genera of North American Kupiilus. 

llnllimok's North American Erpctiilogy. 

Fontanii, Sulla Sloriii Nulurale dei Serpontl. 

James E. De Kay's Zoology of New York. 
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. ■ SECTION XXV. 

IV. ICHTHYOLOGY. 

I) 443. Ichthyology is the science which treats of Fishes ; 
ana forms the fourth class in the Animal Kingdom. 

{ 444. Fish, like Reptiles, have cold red blood ; they 
live in water, breathe by means of gills, are provided 
with fins instead of feet for executing iheir motions, and 
are oviparous. 

\ 445. The fins consist of several rays connected by 
a tender membrane, and, according to their position, have 
five different names, viz. : Dorsal, Pectoral, Ventral, Anal, 
or Caudal. 

{ 446. -Dorsal fins are those which are situated upon 
the back, (Pinna; dorsales.) 

The Pectoral fins are situated on both sides, near the 
gills, (Pinna pectorales.) 

Ventral fins are those which are situated beneath, on 
both sides before the anus, (Pinna ventrales.) 

The Anal fin is that which is situated beneath, near 
the tail, (Pinna analis.) 

The Caudal fin is situated at the extremity of the 
body, and constitutes the tail, (Pinna caudalis.) 

{ 447. The Gills (Branchia:) are the breathing organs, 
and consist of arched rays, usually four on each side. 

j 448. The teeth with which Fishes are provided, are 
usually found in the jaw ; but sometimes on the tongue, 
in the palate, and also in the throat. They are used as 
weapons of attack and defence. 

5 449. Fishes are provided with various means of de- 
fence and t attack. Some are armed with bristles, as the 
Sea-porcupine ; others with a sting, as the Cat-fish ; others 
again with a sword, as the Sword-fish. ' Some also are 
provided with a saw, as the Saw-fish ; and others with 
an electric benumbing power, as the Electric Eel. 

j 450. The frame of Fishes is cartilaginous or bony. 
The back-bone goes the whole length of the body, and 
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consists, as in the preceding classes, of vertebra;, of 
which each species h;is a determinate number. 

■j 451. Host Fishes are provided with a swimming- 
Madder, which they can fill with air, or contract, in 
order to facilitate their ascent or descent in the water. 

j 452. This swimming-bladder is a membranous air- 
vessel of an oval form, situated along the back-bone, 
and sometimes divided into two or more prolongated lobes, 
which have a communication with the stomach by a small 
channel, called the Pneumatic channel. 

ij 453. It cannot be doubted, that it is by means of the 
the swimming-bladder that. Fishes effect their ascent or 
descent in the water ; for if we pierce, with a line needle, 
the swimming-bladder of a living fish, it descends to the 
bottom, and is not able to ascend. Where artificial fish- 
ponds are near together, and each contains a different 
species of fish, Ibis expedient is sometimes resorted to, 
in order to prevent them from passing from one pond 
into another. 

{ 454. The eggs of which the fish-roc is composed 
are very small, and their number in some species is so 
immense, that if the greater part of them were not the 
prey of other fishes, the ocean would soon be found too 
small for its inhabitants. Tiiere have been found in one 
Herring 50,000, in a Carp 200,000, in a Flounder one 
million, and in a Cod-fish nine millions of eggs.. 

$ 455. The fish-eggs arc hatched in the water by the 
caloric of the atmosphere. The time required depends 
upon the species. Some require only seven days, others 
a longer time, and some fifty days, which is the longest. 
The embryo is developed in the same manner as that of 
birds and reptiles. 

j 456. The use of fish as food is universal. Thou- 
sands of families are supported by fishing ; and in some 
parts of the world the Shad, .Mackerel, and Cod fisheries 
are a principal branch of industry. 

$ 457. The Ichlhyophagi (fish-eaters) on the shores of 
the Red Sea in Arabia, the Kimwlirstkndiilus, and some 
other people, make a kind of bread, by drying fish in 
the sun, and converting them into flour. 
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5 458.' That the Romans and Greeks were great lovers . 
of fish, .is shown by many facts. For instance, in Athens 
a fine horse was given for a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
in Rome, often much more. The wealthy family Licinia 
was honored by the name of Murana, (Eel,) and the cele- 
brated epicure Sergius with that of Orata, (Gold-fish,) 
on account of their love of fish. The dinner-table of the 
Roman emperor Theodoric the Great, (in the sixth cen- 
tury,) was daily covered with a great variety of costly fish. 

{ 459. As the systematic classification of fishes appears 
to stand in need of much improvement, we make use 
here of the system of Linna;us, the most comprehensive 
for beginners ; he divided Fishes into the six following 
Orders, viz. : • 

1st Order.— Cartilaginous Fishes with open gills : 
( Chondropterygii.) 

2d Order. — Cartilaginous Fishes with covered gills : 
(Branchiostegi.) 

3d Order. — Apodal Fishes, (Apodes :) without ventral 
fins. 

4th Order. — Jugular Fishes, (Jugulares :) having the 
ventral in front of the pectoral fins. 

5th Order, — Thoracic Fishes, (Thoracici :J having the 
ventral immediately below the pectoral fins. 

6th Order. — Abdominal Fishes, (Abdominales :) hav- 
ing, the ventral behind die pectoral fins. 



Is; Order. — Cartilaginous Fishes with open gills. 

Fig. 25. 




The Hammke-headed Shake. — (Squalus Zygana^ 
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2d Order. — Cartilaginous Fishes with covered 

GILLS. 
Fig. 28. 




The Common Sturgeon. — (AcHpenser Sturio.) 



3d Order. — Apodal Fishes. 

Fig. 27. 




The Swokd-fish. — (Xyphiat Oladius) > 



4fA Order. — Jugular Fishes. 

Fig. 28. 




The Common "Weaver. — {Trachinui Draco.)' 
10 
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5th Order. — Thoracic Fishes. 

Fig. 29. 




The Mackeeel. — (Scomier Scomber.) 
6th Order.— Abdominal Fishes. 

Fig. 30. 



The Flting-fish. — [Uxocetvt volitans) 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXV. 

S, 443. What la Ichthyology? 
§ 444. Describe Fishes. 

1 445. Of what do Ads consist, and what ore their names? 

4 4415. Describe them. 

a 447. What organs are colled gills? 

§ 448. Of what use are teeth io fishes, and where are they found? 

a 44d1 How are many fishes armed ? 

§ 45(1. What do jou know of their frame ? 

§ 451. How do thev l:n'i;Uiitf Iheir swimming '.' 

a 452. Describe the swimming-bladder. 

1 453, What do Mies effect by it ? What experiment arc related? 

! 454. What do you know of IWnf* '! 

.- -m. Wlmt dti ■.!!» Iii">w uMlirir hutching? 

a 4% Of what use are fishes? 

ii lift. Wli-ii in!(ii-.].' itialii' m kiml nf lir<-:id of them! 

S -i.'irt, What cim you say of the Romans and Greeks with respect to 

% 459. Into how many Orders may fishes be dhlded? Name them. 
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SECTION XXVI. 



Is; Order — Cartilaginous Fishes with open gills : 
( Ohondropterygii.) 

5 460. To the first Order of Fishes belong those carti- 
laginous fishes, the gills of which lie open, and are not 
covered with a membrane, (operculum ;) as, for instance, 
the Ray, Shark, etc. 

( 401. Curiiliiginoiia fishes, destitute of a gill-mem- 
brane, and having a Hat, broad, thin body, and a mouth 
situated quite below, are called Ray. 

J 462. There arc different species of Ray; of which 
some attain the length of only two or three feet, while 
others are fifteen or more fret in length, and weigh from 
200 to 500 pounds. The flesh of the smaller ones is a 
wholesome and very palatable food. 

5 463. The eggs of the Ray are often seen floating near 
the shores of tlvj sea, and are called purses by fishermen, 
from their form, which is that of a four-cornered bag, and 
of a black color. 

J 464. The Ray is an inhabitant of deep seas, is found 
in all the climates of the world, and lives on crabs, snails, 
fish, and any other animals that come in its way. The 
large ones arc dangerous to man. 

j 465. The moist remarkable Ray is the Torpedo, or 
Cramp-fish, (Raja Torpedo,) and on account of its be- 



interesting species. It weighs, when full-grown, about 
fifty pounds, and is found in every sea. 

J 466. As the Torpedo has no arms, and no considerable 
strength for attacking or repelling attack, nature has pro- 
vided it with the means of giving an electric shock to its 
assailants or its prey, by which they are benumbed, and 
even killed. 

J 467. The electric power of the Torpedo is situated 
under its skin, between the pectoral fins, the head, and 
the giils, on which are seen a great number of small mem- 



munbing or stupifyi 




of the mast 
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branous tubes, united like the cells of a honey-comb, 
which are filled with a slimy substance, and through 
which pass numerous nerves. 

$ 468. These tubes are mostly six or five sided, some of 
them square: 1,200 have been found on one side of a 
Torpedo, or 2,400 on both sides : they may be corripared 
to charged electric jars, or to an electrical battery, for 
they are charged with the electric fluid. 

§ 469. The nature of this curious phenomenon was for 
a long time unknown. It was discovered by confining a 
duck in a vessel with a Torpedo ; and as the bird, after a 
few hours, was found dead, the electric power of the fish 
was ascertained. 

$ 470. The Shark has a cartilaginous skeleton, gills 
without cover, two fins on the back, a mouth generally 
placed far beneath the end of the nose, and the upper part 
of the tail longer than the lower. 

{ 471 . The mouth of the Shark is furnished with a six- 
fold row of flat, triangular, finely serrated and exceedingly 
sharp teeth, which lie quite flat in the mouth ; but which, 
when seizing its prey, are raised with the aid of muscles, 
by which they are joined to the jaw. 

5 472. Sharks may be called the tigers of the sea, for 
they are the most ferocious and dangerous of the finny 
tribes. They kill and devour every living thing that 
comes in their way. Their insatiable voracity may be 
owing to the great quantity of gastric juice with which 
they are supplied, causing them to digest very rapidly ; as 
well as to the Tape, and other intestinal worms, which are 
always found in great numbers in their intestines. 

5 473. In order to discover their victims at a distance, 
Sharks are provided with a powerful sense of smell ; 
hence at sea they are frequently seen swimming behind 
vessels, for the purpose of devouring what may drop or 
be thrown overboard. 

§ 474. There is no genus of fish which equals the genus 
Shark in dimensions and weight. We have accounts of 
White Sharks which measured thirty feet, and weighed 
more than a thousand pounds. They are found in all the 
warmer seas. 
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j 475. Tho empty* eggs of llie Shark are often seen 
floating near the shores of the sea; they are black, and 
of a quadrangular form, like a pillow, with four corners ; 
and to each one is attached a long black lilanient thirty or 
forty inches long. 

) 476. The Mush of the Shark, being coarse unit of a 
disagreeable flavor, is not eatable. The most useful part 
of this fish is its liver, on account of its oil ; the liver of a 
Shark about twenty feet long yielding from two to three 
barrels. The skin of this animal, which is rough, is used 
for polishing ivory and wood, and for making thongs and 
other tackle for carriages, and shagreen. 

§ 477. The Saw-fern (SqaalnB Pristis) is a species of 
Shark : it received its name from the fiat, hard cartilagi- 
nous prolongation of its snout, which is covered with a 
icathei-like skin, and set on either side witli from 25 to 30 
sharp teeth. 

j 478. This saw-liUS weapon is usually half as long as 
the bo:ly of the iish; but Saw-fish have been seen, the 
bodies of which were fifteen and the saw ten feet long. 

j 479. The Saw-fish is very hold and courageous; so 
much so, that it attacks whales, and kills them after a 
bloody battle. This animal is found in all the seas, but 
principally near the shores of Africa. 

J 480. The Ilanuiuir-haitktl Shark (Srjnalus Zygoma) 
has its name from the form of its bead, which is that of a 
hammer, the eyes being placed at both extremities of it. It 
grows to be six feet long, is very voracious, and inhabits 
ail the seas of die world. 

GUEST ION'S ON SECT. XXVI. 
g -1G0. Wlint Fislu'H Iil-Iihis to Die ilrat Order? 
I 401. WhaS li^li ilu nmccd) Riiyt 
g 4liiJ. orwhirt If-ii'.'th, u. i -iit. :tu<! u*,< i.* the Itny? 
e 403. IVImt (lii vim know i>l"llu' i'u'!-'i. ill' I lie Hay? 
=• 41)4. WIiitu ir- (In: liiiv l<".n;i], "li wlml dm-i ii il.nl. flllil whiil i.i im 
disposition? 
■ <" c 'Vhy 

_. a weight, luid when is it 1'oniid V 

S 4iHi. W liiii in Hie iv(«i]j-ni in tln> Torpedo? 

i 41)7. IVIiltd \:-> ilu: (■k'tlrii: power i.i]' llii' Turpcili) i-i'Jinied, mid wbal 
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% 4B9. How Was the: clir-irk' [kiwit of iliu Torpedo ascertained 1 
S -17(1. Wliri! is Hit: rxn-riiiil I'iiiircirler of Hie iSkiri; - 
j 471. Whet do you know of lti<: h'tili ui the Shark? 
g 472. Why may HliurliH be called the Timers of llic sen, nod what ta 
Ihecaueo ol' their insatiable vorucitv? 

473. Whut do you know of the sense of smell in Sharks? 

474. Wluitia the sv/.a ami wcik'lit of the Shark : mid where is it found? 
47, r .. What do you know of the eggs of Sharks? 

g 47li. Whut uso is made of Phurksi 
S 477. Why is Ihr Saw-!lsh w. filled ? Describe its saw. 
S -17*. VVluil is tin; Icntrth of a Saw-fish and its aaw? 
S479. WhutiBsaidofihacourugeoftheSaw-flshi Where is this Ssb, 
)uiid ) 

J 480. What do you know of the Hammer-headed Shark? 



SECTION XXVII 

2d Order — Cartilaginous Fishes with covered gills : 
(BrancMoslegi.) 

j 481. Those cartilaginous fishes, the gills of which 
are covered with a membrane, belong to this Order; as, 
for instance, the Sturgeon. 

§ 482. The Sturgeon (Accipenser) has a cartilaginous 
skeleton, covered with gills, and a mouth, like that of the 
Shark, placed far below, but without teeth. 

j 483. Sturgeons are very large, some of them being 
more than twenty-five feet long ; but they are defenceless. 
They feed on herring, mackerel, worms, and water-insects, 
and are found in all the seas of the world. 

§ 484. The Sturgeon, towards spring, ascends the rivers 
to deposit its roe, which is remarkable for its quantity and 
the number of its eggs ; one hundred and fitly millions 
having been found in a single roe. 

5 485. These eggs are a considerable article of com- 
merce with many people, but principally with the Cossacks 
of the Don and the Black Sea, who salt and press them, 
and export them in large cakes, like cheese ; in which form 
they are known by the name of Caviar in all parts of the 
world, and esteemed as an excellent article of food. 
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} 486. The flesh of the Sturgeon is another considerable 
article of commerce. It is smoked or broiled in slices, and' 
pickled, and in this form exported. It is fat, and so pal- 
atable, that it was considered by llie ancient Romans as 
one of the most sumptuous dishes ; and at all great din- 
ner-parties tins fish was always carried by servants, 
crowned with garlands and flowers, and accompanied by 
a band of musicians. 

$ 487. The swimming-bladder of the Sturgeon is also 
turned to a profitable use : cut open and washed, and its 
silvery glutinous skin exposed to the sun for some hours, 
and separated from the external skin, which is of no use, 
it furnishes the valuable and extensive article of com- 
merce, known by the name of Isinglass. 

§ 488. Hundreds of thousands of Sturgeons could be 
taken every year in the rivers of the United States. 
James river, the Potomac, the Delaware, and especially 
the Kennebec, as well as the larger rivers of all the East- 
ern and Northern Stales, (winch ihey ascend from 300 to 
500 miles,) abound with them. 

J 489. The principal species of the Sturgeon are : The 
Common Sturgeon (Accipenser Sturio) of Ihe European 
seas and rivers; The Sl:-rlci (Accipenser Rntheuus) of the 
Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian seas ; The Lake Stur- 
geon, (Accipenser rubicundus.) of a yellowish-red on the 
back, olivaceous-red on the sides, found in Lakes On- 
tario and Eric, and the tipper lakes; The Short-nosed 
Sturgeon, (Accipenser brevirostris.) found in all the rivers- 
of the United States ; and The Sharp-nosed Sturgeon, 
(Accipenser oxyrhincus,) found also in all the rivers of the 
United States. 

QUESTIONS ON 9ECT. XXVII. 

1 § 481. What fishes belong to the second Order? 

§ 481. What is lh,- external characler of the Sturgeon ? 

$ -183. What do you know uf the size and food of Ihe Sturgeon; and 
where is it found* 

% 4S4. Whuu and why does the Sturgeon ascend the rivers, and whni 
iiuinlM'r nf rigs does it produce? 

% 48.1. What use is miulc of the cgns of the Sturgeon? 

i: -IHii. wiuit <w ii mud.- in tin; llo.ili of the Slurgcou, and in what 
esteem wits it union™ the ancient Romans? 
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§ 487. What use Is made of the swimming-bladder? How is isinglass 

repared? 

%iti6. What rivers of the United Slates abound with Sturgeon? 
§489. Wtiut nri! Ilii! priiici|>id sped™ ut ^lurwoiis ? 



SECTION XXVIII. 
3d Order — Apodal Fishes : (Apodes.)* 

5 490. Apodal Fishes are those which have a bony and 
not cartilaginous skeleton, and am destitute of ventral 
fins ; as the Eel, the Sword-fish, and many others. 

J 491. All those fishes which have a long, slender, and 
slippery body, no ventral fins, and the caudal fin united 
with the anal and dorsal fin, aro called Eds. 
' $ 492. Eels are found in all the seas of the world, as 
well as in the mouths of rivers, and uttnin a length of ten 
feet and more. They are in some countries an important 
article of food; and also- of commerce, when broiled and 
pickled. 

£ 493. The most singular of this species of fish is the 
Electric Fd, (Gymnotus cleetricus,) which is from five 
to six feet long, of a dark color, and possesses, like the 
Torpedo, a truly electric power, by which it paralyzes 
whatever living thing comes in contact with it. This fish 
is found principally in the ponds and rivers of Surinam 
and Cayenne. 

\ 494. The Sword-fish, (Xyphias Gladius,) when full 
grown, is from twenty to thirty feet long, without scales, 
of a bloish-black color above, and a silvery color on the 
sides, and having the upper jaw terminated by a sword- 
shaped snout. It is found in the Mediterranean, as well 
as in the Atlantic Ocean, in Africa and America. 

j 495. The Sword-fish is mostly herbivorous, feeding 
principally on sea-grass. Its flesh is much esteemed,and 
is often found in the markets of New York. 



• Jpvdtt is a firwdt word, signifying without feet ; here indicating the 
absence of the ventral Una. 
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QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXVIII. 

% 400. What are Apodal Fishes? 
g -131. What llslics are called Eels? 

i- l!l>. WIkmv t'.fls. cliieJlv Uiiir.il, ami wlmt in their size rind uw? 

i 493. What la the Btee, color, and form of the Electric Eel, and where 
U it found? 

S -1(14. U'liiti is (he size, color, and form of Hie Sword-llsh, nnd where 
is it found V 

g 495. Ou what does the Sword-flsh feed, and what use is made of it? 



SECTION XXIX. 
Ath Order — Jugular Fishes : {Jugulares.) 

fl 496. Jugular Fishes are those which have the ven- 
tral in front of the pectoral fins; as the Cod-fish, and 
several others. 

{ 497. The Cod-fish, (Gadus Morrhua,) when full 
grown, is five feet long, weighs seventy pounds, is ash- 
colored above, commonly spotted with yellow, white be- 
neath, and lias more than one dorsal and anal fin. It is 
found in the northern part of the world, between the 40th 
and 66th degree of latitude. 

) 498. The Cod-fish is such an extensive article of 
commerce, that the Cod-fisheries, carried on principally 
on the banks of Newfoundland by several nations, have 
been the occasion of many improvements in navigation 
and commerce. 

\ 499. The Cod-fish is found in astonishing numbers 
on the banks of Newfoundland, whither it is attracted by 
the great numbers of worms, crabs, and shellfish, pro- 
duced in' those sand^hottoma ; here also they are in the 
vicinity of the po)at*seas, whither they return towards 
winter to deposit their roe. 

J 500. Much use is made of the Cod-fish. The head 
is sometimes eaten fresh on the spot where the fish is 
caught ; or it is dried, and used as food for cows, as in 
Norway. From the livers are produced great quantities 
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of oil, superior to that of the whale. The roe is salted, 
and exported under the name of Caviar ; while the body 
of the fish, preserved in different ways, furnishes a valua- 
ble article of commerce. 

{ 501. The number of Cod-fish caught during the 
summer on the banks of Newfoundland, amount to more 
than four hundred millions ; and the number of sailors 
occupied in the business of fishing, is about twenty thou- 
sand. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXIX. 
m. What lire Jugular Fishoa ? 

4SIT. Wluil tin; ai/i', tti'ijjii, eolur, and form of [lie Cod-fish, and 
wheru is it found? 

■titf. Wlml iuls';ii]tii;:L' luivo [he Cod-flshi-riisi heen to navigation and 

-III!). Win i. ihc Ci.iil-!ith found In hul'Ii asioniahhig nunibere 011 the 
Batiks (if Mow Ion rid land? 

5lli). U'IbiI il.-i: is ii..hK> of the liL'iitl, liver, liudy, and n>o of the Cod- 
fish? 

501. Wind b iln> mliiilK-r i ■!' GkHWi c:t!)-lil on the luniks of Kl!W- 
foundliuid, itntl what the number of sailors occupied in fishing? 



SECTION XXX. 
5th Order — Thoracic Fishes : (Thoracici.) 

J 602. To this Order belong those Fishes which have 
the ventral immediately below (he pectoral fins ; as the 
Flounder, Perch, Pilot-fish, and Mackerel. 

$ 503. The Flounder has a flat and very thin body, 
colored on the upper and white on the under side, 
with both eyes on the same sid(3 offce head. It inhabits 
the deep seas in the northern parts of the globe. 

{604. Flounders not furnished with a swimming-blad- 
der keep near ihe bottom of the sea, where they feed on 
small fish, snails, and star-fish. They are much es- 
teemed on account of their tender, white, and palatable 
flesh. 
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} 505. The Halibut (Pleuronectes Htppoglossus) is 
one of the largest species of Flounders, weighing some- 
times four hundred pounds. It is found in the northern 
seas of America and Europe. 

{ 506. The Pilot-fish (Gasterosteus Ductor) is one foot 
long, of a blue color, with four or five broad dark bands 
around the body, and is found in all the warmer seas. 

§ 507. This celebrated little fish is always found ac- 
companying or preceding the White Shark, either for the 
purpose of directing him to his prey, or perhaps for its 
own safety. The intimacy of this little fish with the 
most voracious tenant of the sea, would be incredible, if 
it had not been observed by the most distinguished na- 
turalists. 

fj 508. The Spring Mackerel (Scomber Scomber) has 
a compressed smooth head, two dorsal fins, or only one, 
but with several spurious fins towards the tail. Its color 
above is a steel-blue, becoming lighter on the sides, mixed 
with metallic green. It is found in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and in the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas. 

§ 509. Tho Mackerel-fishery of the United States is 
a source of great profit; the number of barrels in- 
spected in 1848, was 300,130, equal in value to about two 
millions of dollars. 

{ 510. The Mackerel was greatly esteemed by the an- 
cient Romans, who made of them a kind of pickle, which 
they called Garum, and which they used as a costly in- 
gredient in their sauces, as well as a delightful beverage : 
the best was made by a certain company in Carthage. 
The Greeks called it Tariclios. 

QUESTIONS OS SECT. XXX. 
502. Whnt Ashes nre railed Thoracic? 

303. Whnt is the external character or the Flounder, and where does 
it resort? 

SO-l. Why do Floundors keep near Iho bottom, imd of whnt use are 
Ihey! 

Ml.',. WIki! h- Urn woiiht nflhi? (Jnlilmt. jiml wiieiv i- if f.nindf 
50ti. Whnt is the si/.ii and color of the Pilot-fish, mid where is it 
found! 

507. In what company is the Pilot-Ash always found, and for what 
purpose'/ 
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508. What ia the external character of the Spring Mackerel, and 
win ri.< is It I'ulllid i 

509. What ia the number and value of the Mackerel taken in 1848? 

510. How was the Mackerel esteemed by the ancient Romans? 



SECTION XXXI. 
6th Order — Abdominal Fishes : (Abdominaks.) 

J fill. To this Order belong all those fish which have 
the ventral behind the pectoral fins ; as the Cat-fish, Sal- 
mon, Trout, Pike, Herring, Shad, common Flying-fish, 
Carp, and several, others. 

j 512. The Salman (Salmo Salar) is sometimes two 
feet long ; bluisb-black, tinged with gray above, silvery 
white beneath, and with dark spots distributed over the 
body. It is found in the northern seas of America and 
Europe, and ascends the rivers in summer. 

J 513. The flesh of the Salmon is eaten fresh, as well 
as smoked. The women of the Tungooses, in Siberia, 
have the art of tanning its skin in such a way as to be 
flexible, for the purpose of clothing. 

{ 514. The Herring (Clnpea Harengus) is a very im- 
portant fish in North America, and especially in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe. Its great and regular migrations 
during the summer along tiie coasts have given employ- 
ment to many thousand people. It is a valuable article 
of commerce, pickled or smoked, and is sometimes used 
also as manure. 

\ 51 5. The American Shad (Alosa prEestabilis) is one 
foot or more in length, has a dark bluish head and hack, 
and greenish sides. It is found in the beginning of spring 
in the rivers of North America, whither it comes from 
the southern seas to deposit its spawn. They descend 
at the end of May. 

$ 516. The Shad is a favorite dish in the months of 
March and April, and many towns of the Union carry 
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on a considerable commerce in the exportation of pickled 
Shad. 

$ 517. The Gold-fish (Cyprinus auralus) is generally 
five inches iong, silver-colored, red, black, or variegated, 
and is found in the seas of Japan and China, but is now 
kept everywhere as an ornament. 

j 518. This beautiful fish was first introduced into 
England by Philip Worth, in 1728. It may be kept in 
vessels or ponds, and fed with bread, the yolks of eggs 
boiled hard, dried fresh pork, snails, and worms. 

J 519. In order to raise Gold-fish from the egg, the 
spawn, which is seen floating on the water, should be 
collected and secured in a separate vessel as soon as de- 
posited, to prevent its being eaten by the fish. 



QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXI. 

511. What fishes belong to the Order or Abdominal Fishes? 

512. What is the? size and color of the Salmon, and where is it 
found? 

513. What use is made of the Salmon? 

514. Ofwhal importance in the Herring? 

515. Whm is t!n< w/.u and ■■■okir of thu American Shod ? 
51G. Of what use is tho American Shad ? 

517. What is tho size aad color of the Gold-fish, and where is il 

51& By whom and when was the Gold-fish introduced into England, 
and on whet may it be fed? 
519. What is it necessary (o do, in order to raise Gold-fish ? 



List of Fishes found in the State of New York, 

AND DESCRIBED BY DOCTOR JAMES E. De KaY m HIS 

Zoology of New York. , 

1st Order : Cartilaginous Fishes with open gills. 



1. The American Sen-lamprey. 

2. " Bluish Scii-luiuprt-v. 

3. " Small Sea-lamprey, 

4. " Colored Mud-lamprey. 

5. " Plain Mud-lamprey. 



The Prichly Ray. 
" Spoiled Ray. 
" Broad-sting Roy. 
" Cow-nosed Ray. 
" Hedge-hog Ray. 
" Whipuling Ray. 
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13. The Smooth Skate. 
" ' ■ Thresher Shark. 

Sinai] Blue Shark. 
Dusky Shurk. 

Crnm-kicked Shark. 

■ ilcd riirlil'iinlc. 

A in or icon Hound-Ash. 
- llii^kina Shark. 
Spinous Dog-Ask. 

IhiinmiT-hi'iitl Miiirk, 

■ Aiiuiritiiii AiiL'fl-lldh. 

■ CumUlOU Saw-liMl, 



'. Tlie American Angler. 
' "■ Gibbon's Mouse-fish. 
HiiinuUi Mouse-Ash. 
Shurtroosed Mullhea. 
Dmird Miillhea. 

■ Bat Mullhea. 
Common Toad-flsh. 

■ Two-spined Toad-fish. 
Onmw FilL-flBli. 
Jyiiiui-liiiiii'd File-fish. 

' Massachusetts File-iish. 

■ Thnsul I'ilc-Ash. 
• Lihu^-iiiili d L'oicora-Ash. 
; Dusky flalistes. 

2d Order: Cartilaginous Fishes with covered gills. 



41. Tho Luke Sturgeon. 

43. " Shnrl-nosfil Slurgeon. 

43. " Sharp-nosed Sturgeon. 

44. " Dromedary TnuLk-Ash. 

45. " Yale's Trunk-fish. 



Curved Puffer. 



4S. The Lincjited Puffer. 

49. " Sronll CLiiM-fifh. 

50. " Short Head-fish. 

51. " Lump-Ash. 

53. " Banded Pipe-fish. 

53. « Green Pipe-Ash. 

54. « Hudson ftiver Sea-horse. 



3d Order : Apodal Fishes. 



n Now York Eel. 



61. The Banded Sund-lance. 

62. " Silver}- Hair-tail. 
03. Sea- wolf. 

64. « Long-finned Harvest-Ash. 
ti3. ■■ Sliorl-fi:iii(.'il Harvest-Mi. 
66, u Common Sword-fish. 



4th Order: Jugtjlak Fishes. 



Le Unarmed Uinnoscope. 
American Cod, 
Powiir-cod. 

■ Tom-cod. 

■ Iluddock. 

' American Hake. 
; Plain Burbot. 
Spotted Burbot. 

■ Compressed Burbot. 



The New York Pollack. 
« Coal-fish. 
" Green Pollack. 
« Dusk. 

American Codling. 
11 Spotted Codling. 
" Thick-lipped Eel-pout. 
" Bordered Eel-pout. 



5th Order : Thoracic Fishes. 



P4. Tho White-headed Remora. 

85. " Indian Remora. 

80. " Common Remora. 

87. " Bottle-headed Dolphin. 

88. " Common Bullhead. 

89. " Brazen Bullliend. 

90. " Smooth-browed BuBhead. 

91. " Greenland Bullhead. 



92. The Vnriogiili-d Cotiv. 

93. « Small Sea-Scorpion. 

94. « Spotted Sea-Scorpion. 

95. « Haii^flnned Belepharia. 
90. « Itostraled Argyreiose. 
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I. The ST«W York Elatfiih, 
: Piiirnv Flatfish. 
Rustic Flatfish. 
Tootli-d riiilflHti. 
(J])li>ii!{ Flounder. 
l.oui:-i.i'il]ii'(l Flounder. 
Siniltcd Turbot. 
New York Sola. 
IliiiuU'it Fuhiupus. 



Kazor-fiah. 
SheepVhcnd. 
Sand Poreee. 

Kiioint.nirlal Purcec. 
Ai'iili>;[t(.'J (;il[-lK'iid. 
Big PorfluL'. 
Omnium [(crgiJJ. 

N. n- Vurk Tautog. 

Weiiktish. 

Iiiike ^liw^iVUead. 

Silvery (Jorvina. 

Ilr.iinli.'i! Corvina. 

MalaHhtJimny. 

Hi;u'|>-lhmed Oirviiiil. 

KJogfish'. 

Bjg D»m. 

Banded Drum. 

!'.nmi.'il Curvina. 

■ Suediled K'-d- 1 lion 111. 
Yl'I I. .«■-]) iiiiM Red-muulb. 
Squirivl-lish. 

Iluin!<'<] I'ristinumn. 
lllui'li I ripii^-tnil. 
Aiik-rit.'iLn Vellnw Perch. 
Bough Velhw Perch. 
Hiniirli-lHjiLdcd Yellow 
Parch. 

$lii[rp-iii>A! Yellow Porch. 

■ Slender Yellow Perch. 

■ Heu-bnaa. 

■ Ruddv Ihisa. 

■ Lilll-'Whiio Buss. 
Suiiill lilack Busa. 
While Lriko Uiihs. 



">. The tlliidt Huron. 

■ Chumplain Pitkertngi 

Vel!.«v Piku Perch. 
Crjiy Pike Perch. 
'IV$?i'!iiL'd llartur. 

l!lru:k Sea-basa. 
Crawler. 

I Ye.- h -wider Bass. 
Black Fre.-:ii-\vaier Buns. 
Oltsi-iui- Fush-u'ali.r Itoi. 
Omnium Poud-flsh. 
Uliirk-i'itri'd Pond-lb-h. 

Coach maa. 
Sjiini'lfSJ Perch. 
Norther:] Hiirnicnla. 
Cirrum I.epiaomu. 
Ni«v York Filot-flsh. 
S[iriii-j Mackerel. 

Pill Mackerel. 

i^lnmi-h Mackerel. 
Omtmon Tunny. 
Slriped Bcnilo. 
Spoiled Cybiiira. 
Nontieni t'nib-ealor. 
Oirolinn Uchin. 
Sihvn Tnidiinolo. 
P|iin.)iH Traohlnote. 
Black Pilot 
Smiln-ni Oirunx. 
S|hilii>d Ciminx. 
I!l:i]|<Ii'iI Seriolo. 
Spoiled Lnnpugus. 
Golden Mallei. 
Hock Mnllel. 
.^iii p'.-i io.-i.'d Mullet. 
Spotted Mallei. 
Striped Mallei. 
While Mullet. 
Ifcd Curnard. 
Handed Curnard. 
Wet)- lingered Curnard. 
Spinous Curnard. 
Sea Swallow. 
Aiiierieun Sea Ejlvcu. 



(Ml Order: Abdominal Fishes. 



1B0. Tbo Oceanic Oil-fhb. 

1UI. " Milberfs Ariiis. 

199. « Great Ukc Cnt(l«h. 

193. " Common Catfish. 

191. '• Brown Cat-cab. 

195. 11 Black Cut-Bab. 

190. " llruok Trout. 



7. The Red-bellied Trout. 

I ■' Lake Trout. 

1. " Mackinaw Salmon. 

). " Common Sea Salmon, 

I. " American Smell. 

!. Spoiled Troutlcl. 

1. " Argentine. 
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,e Whlte-flBh. 

Ciimhvhiii S;i;,d Siiliiioii. 
Olsego *?ti:itl f-iiHii;)ii. 
.AriH'riCiiii ri|.i-li.-li. 
H))(i(lu[ I'ipe-Jish. 

MuBkolliinKe. 
fuTninini Pickerel. 
Varied Pickerel 
Federation i'ike. 

I(:nir]i.'d Ciir-llBll. 



Cominon American II er- 
ring. 
Striped Herring. 
G recti Elerriro;. 
Little Herring. 
Bril Herring, 
^iiiili-slri ].i'd IIiti-i^'. 

Blue Herring. 

Aiiierircn) ^Iinti. 

Aiiii-ricini Alewlve. 

Slossuonker. 

A 1 [Eir il niii i Herring. 

HIcild.T IlflTillg. 
HpNIlvd HhildillL'. 

Sliotii'il 'l'ii]T:!i!-!!i.'n-;iLL!-. 
II iv it Moon-eye, 
I ..ike Jluoji-eyc. 



r. The Flal-noscd Bony Pike. 

" Common Carp. 

). " Vnrieeutcd Bix-iim. 

I. " New York Chubsucker. 

t. " Brilliant Cliiil*m-k,'r. 

!. " Loiig-fiiiuiit ciuibiiicker. 

I. * Gibbous CtnibMickrr. 

I. « Bound-backed Chubsuck- 



[) Date." 



Hj.J-J-«.-ci Kill-fish. 

'J"l-i!Ilrt1i:!Vllt JiUWOW. 

Liirivd Minnow. 



Authorities akd Soukpes for the Natural History 

OF FlSIIES. 



Tli. Pcnnnni's Rrdlah Zoology 1770 

I-nn-;.. \i: J Null n- V iW i'ip.--ip.i» 171I-" 

Aiiu:i'.- 'fill- l.U' i i:i Vo:n:l lli-'.iri .■: New y<>rk Ir-'-I 

T. V. niii'iu-ri'ini-!.'- II -i h 'li i S:--in < -i-h ihli' If*»-, 

CuvliT tt Viili'i tu i'. II -tiiir" N r.'lli; <li * Pin^na*. lt*!8 

I ik.-i V AV.iyi ■ -1--1H hie f . .ill.' £ui:idt:. IKHi 

Junta K. !)..■ KuiS Z»uiji "1 New York---. .- ]?MSi 
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SECTION XXXII 

V. ENTOMOLOGY. 

J 520. Entomology is the science which treats of Insects. 
Insects are oviparous, with white cold blood, and provided 
with at least six horny organs of motion, and two thread- 
like organs, placed near the eyes, called Antenna, or 
feelers. 

{521. Insects derive their name from Uie circumstance, 
that the head, breast, and extremity of the body are sepa- 
rated one from the other, as if by an incision ; and in many 
cases only connected by a thread, as in Hornets. 

} 622. Insects arc oviparous ; that is, they lay eggs, 
from which proceed individuals, similar to worms, called 
collectively Larva: or Caterpillars in butterflies, Grubs 
in beetles, and Maggots in bees, wasps, and flies. 

§ 523. The voracily of the larva; of some insects is 
astonishing. It is well known that a caterpillar consumes 
in twenty-four hours more than three limes its weight. 

$ 524. The larva grows with great rapidity. For ex- 
ample, the maggot of a meat-fly, in twenty-four hours, 
becomes 155 times heavier than it was at its birth. 

5 525. As soon as the larva comes out from the egg it 
finds abundant food, adapted to its nature ; for insects, 
under tin; guidance- of their instinct, lay their eggs in the 
situations best adapted for sustaining their future pro- 
geny, — as on the leaves of plants, on putrified bodies, or 
meat, and even in the bodies of other animals. 

J 526. The larva, after its full growth, is converted 
into a Nympka, (also called chrysalis or cocoon,) and 
passes this portion of its life in a slate of torpor, without 
eating or moving, as we see in the cocoons of butterflies ; 
after a shorter or longer time, however, the skin of the 
nympha bursts, and the perfect insect comes out. 

j 527. Insects do more injury than good. Neverthe- 
less, many of them are serviceable to man. A number of 
them feed on carrion, and thus purify the air ; biister- 
11* 
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beetles are valuable for medical use; lobsters and crabs 
serve as food; the -silk-worm furnishes clothing; die 
cochineal, dye-stuff: bees give us honey, and from bees- 
wax, ciuidles arc made. 

J 528. The injury done by insects is immense. The 
larva? or the snout- beetles (Curculionitcs) dwell in the 
heart of apples, pears, apricots, hazelnuts, chestnuts, 
peas, and rice, and destroy them. Another larva, called 
the while or black corn-worm, devours the young shoots 
of corn, Wheat, barley, rye, cabbages, and turnips ; others 
(Bostrychus) destroy entire forests of pine-wood for miles 
in extent. 

§ 529. Very great injury is done by caterpillars, which 
destroy entire orchards ; and still groiiier by grasshoppers, 
which, in some countries, appearing in myriads, and 
devouring every product of the soil, produce famine and 
pestilence ; as in Egypt, Arabia, and in several countries 
of Asia and the east of Europe. 

$ 530. Bugs, cockroaches, flics, and parasites, which 
infest our dwellings or live upon man and other animals, 
are disgusling and troublesome ; while scorpions, spiders, 
wasps, and bees are provided willi venomous weapons of 
defence. 

$ 531. Insects, according to llic ingenious arrangement 
of Linnanis, are divided into seven Orders, viz. : 

1. Beetles or Chafers, (Coleoptera,) insects with horny 

bodies, and two horny wing-covers ; as the 
Tumble-beetle. 

2. Bugs, (Heiniptera.J insects with four wings, folded 

together, and of about the hardness of parchment; 
as Hugs, Locusts, Grasshoppers, and Cock- 
roaches. 

3. Butterflies, (I.epidoptera,) insects with four ex- 

panded wiii!>-s covered with colored scales. 

4. Net-u-i nged Insects, (KcuropteraJ those which have 

fear transparent, net-woven, or lattice-like wings ; 
as the Dragon-fly. 

5. Vein-whigcd insects. (Hymcnoplera.) those which 

have four transparent veined-wings ; as Wasps 
and Bees. 
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6. Two-winged Insects, (Diptera,) those which have 

two wings ; as Flies. 

7. Wingless Insects, (Aptera.) those which have no 

wings ; as Scorpions, Lobsters, Crabs, Spiders, 
Fleas, and all Parasites which live upon animal 
bodies. 



Remarks. — I. No class of animals have attracted more 
attention, than that of Insects. An immense number of 
elegant works, embellished with costly engravings, have 
been published in different countries on the subject of 
entomology. Governments, Universities, and Societies 
of Natural History have established large entomological 
cabinets, in which the Insects of tho different parts of the 
world are preserved and nystcinaiically arranged. Many 
of the most distinguished philosophers seek them in fields 
and meadows, to examine their organization and ascertain 
their nature ; they place them in elegant cases, where 
they are displayed like paintings ; they even raise them 
in rooms, in order to loose nothing of the splendor of their 
dresses. This delightful occupation, far from being a 
trifling amusement, is a useful study; at the same time 
that it is one of the purest, most instructive, and health- 
ful amusements. In its pursuit was discovered the use 
of the Blister-beetles ; of different species of Bees ; of 
several Butterflies, which produce silk or other stuffs ; 
and of some other insects producing precious coloring 
substances, as well as those from which we obtain the 
finest varnish. 

II. As regards the collecting of Insects, it will not be 
amiss to mention, that the collector of Beetles, Bugs, and 
Wingless Insects must be provided during his excursions 
with a wide-mouthed vial, containing a small quantity of 
whisky, in which to secure them. After having returned 
home, he must, to preserve them, run a long pin or needle 
through the right wing and body, and then place them in 
a box, the bottom of which should be covered with a coat 
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of beeswax, or cork. The box should be anointed with 
spirits of turpentine, to prevent the entrance of destructive 
living insects. 

III. Butterflies, and all other winged Insects, are to be 
taken by the aid of a net, or Butterfly-scissors, made ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and immediately stuck upon 
pins. Great care is to be taken that no part of the body 
be injured. 

IV. The most beautiful Butterflies of the different 
species can be obtained, by collecting, in the months of 
March and April, or in autumn, their cocoons, (which are 
found fastened on walls, in crevices, and on fences and 
branches of trees,) and putting them in a temperate room 
in open boxes ; ttio greater part of them will thus be con- 
verted into butterflies. 

V. Butterflies can also be obtained from the caterpil- 
lars, by keeping them in open boxes, and feeding them 
regularly with the leaves of the plants upon winch we 
have found them. We can in this manner observe the 
whole process of the metamorphosis of the caterpillar 
into a cocoon, and of the cocoon into a perfect butterfly. 



1st Order.— Beetles. 

Fig. 31. 




The Diamond-beetle. — {Mittimus imperialit.) 
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2d Order. — Bugs. 

Fig. 32. 




The House- 'ikicket. — (Acheta domestical) 



Sd Order. — Butterflies. 

Fig. 33. 




The Death's Head Hawx-moth. — (Sphinx Atropos) 
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4th Order. — Met-winged Insects. 

Fig. 34. 




The Dragon-fly. — {Libellula.) 



5th Order. — Vein-winged Insects. 

Fi«.35. 




Tan Sand-wasp.— (Amopkila armaria.) 
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6th Order. — Two-winged Insects. 



Fig. 36. 




The Musqwto. — (Cvlex Musgutto.) 
1th Order. — Wingless Insects. 



Fig. 37. 




The Scorpion.— (Scorpio Afer.) 



QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXII. 

520. Wlint is Eiiloni'ilfiiv, and nlinl atiimuls nre called Insecla? 

521. From whence do lii-urd- <tnmr llifir name ? 

522. What is a Lurvii, a CiiH'rjji!l:ir. :i limli. :md a Maggot? 
Wliiit <!<> jmi kiidw nt' Lin ■ viiracilv nf Larva;? 

5S4. What tin you know ■<i~\li<- ltiuvIIi ( if Lnrva!? 
525. How do t!ji; l.jirv;e liml uiiL ) 1 n.-ir ii mil im mediately after COT! 
VM lTO.ll lilt! egg? 
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52G. Into what Is the I.orvn converted after its full growth, what is it 
c;iSli tl, iind wlsnt :.ici:..ii]H;s <>J"il'.' 
!r*i. Of whuL ljfj|['(]L!iri! (iiMrcIs to man? 

5-28. In what consists the injuries done by Snout- beetles and Com- 
wornia ? 

399. What injuries ore dona by Caterpillars and Grasshoppers ? 

530. What Insects are disgusting and troublesome, and what others 
nie v.h.o venomous? 

531. Into how many Orders are Insects divided? Name Ihem. 



SECTION XXXIII. 

1st Order — Beetles: (Coleoptera.) 
\ 532. Beetles are Insects with homy bodies, and two 
horny wing-coverings. The Larva has nippers, and the 
greater part of them sis legs, attached to the thorax : in 
some, (as the Maggot or Larva of the Snout-beetle,) it 
is without feet. It generally becomes a chrysalis under- 
ground. — Among the Beetles, the following may be men- 
tioned. 

5533. The Tiger-beetle (Cicincle\a) has flat wing-covers, 
a small cylindrical neck, and a thick head, with large 
round eyes. 

5 534. Some of the species of the genus* Tiger-beetle 
are metallic green, spotted, or purple, sometimes varie- 
gated ; and are generally seen on the road or in sandy 
places, running very fast, or making short flights, like flies. 

j 535. They are called Tiger-beetles on account of 
their carnivorous disposition. They seize other insects 
with their strong jaws and devour them ; and while in 
the Larva state, they bury themselves in the sand, to in- 
snare other Insects. 

5 536. The Caterpillar-hunter (Calosoma) is a very 
handsome beetle, nearly an inch in length, of a copper- 
brown or dark-green color ; feet and antenns black. 
This whole genus may, with propriety, be called Cater- 



* Aggregate of all the different species. 
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pillar-hunters, from the fact that they are seen in the 

morning and evening upon the branches of trees, usefully 
employed in devouring caterpillars. 

( 5H7. The BombtmUer-bKlk, (Brachirms.) The dif- 
ferent speci -.- < if i hi- wmihs ; i r t • small, of a reddisn-brown 
color above, black IHow, with blni.sh-blac.k wing-covers. 
They are found muli-i- ^.i. hi. s, and yet their name from 
the luantier in which they defend themselves — namely, 
by ejecting a bluish vapor with a tolerably loud report. 

; 538. The Walcr-bn-'tes (Dyticus) are of a yellowish- 
brown color. Some species are as small as a flea, and 
others an inch and a half in length, All of them live in 
the water, and feed on other insects. 

5 539. When this Beetle is about to lay its eggs, it 
prepares a neal oblong husk or shell, which it covers 
with a brown silk. This nest iloats like a boat on the 
water, with the eggs enclosed, until such time as the 
young larva; are hatched, and able to leap overboard into 
their native element. 

■j 5-10. The Whirling Watwhwlh (Gyrinus) is fra- 
il I ■ijji ■ : ■ ■ r : r: I .■ <n ■ ■■ , ; ■■: -i> Ml ■■\v iv 

They are of a flat, oval form, of a dark shining lead-color, 
and not much larger than a fiy. 

j 541. Tin.- small cylindrical, yellowish-white eggs of 
the Whirling Water-beetle are fastened on the leaves of 
water-plants in four or Jive rows, twenty together; from 
which, after two or three weeks, proceed long and trans- 
parent larva;, similar in appearance to Centipedes. 

§ 542. The Whirling Water-beetle is distinguished by 
having four eyes, viz. two above and two beneath the 
head ; as well as a bladder of air behind, for the purpose 
of descending and ascending in the water. 

j 543. The llovr-hrrHy. (Sin phylinus,) like all its kin- 
dred species, has a soft, flexible body, a large head with 
crossing jaws, and very short wing-covers, jiot extending 
over more than one-third of the hind-part of the body, 
although its wings are very large. 

j 544. The size of the Rover-beetle is as various as 
the Bpecies ; some being three-quarters of an inch long, 
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and others not larger than a flea. They are mostly, how- 
ever, of a brown or black color. 

§ 545. They are generally found in the neighborhood 
of putrid matter, in dunghills, carrion, mushrooms, arid 
under stones and the bark of trees. They feed only on 
putrid matter, and thus, like the Turkey-buzzard, aid in 

''""Si" •{VSZjiZii^ah, or ,S7.^r, (Water,) is re- 
markable for the singular dexterity with which, when 
lving mi its back, it throws itself into the air, and falls on 
its feet, which are too short for raising itself up. Thi9 
is effected by a long process attached tp the front of the 
thorax or ehesl, which, moving in a groove along the body, 
is forcibly protruded in making a dart upwards. 

} 517. There is a great number of species, differing in . 
size and color. They are found in tie Ids, meadow,-, and 
upon trees and shrubs. They litll on the ground, and 
pretend to be dead, on being approached. 

{ 548, Those of America are the largest. Some spe- 
cies of the tropics are phosphoric, and known under the 
name of J ,igli1iiing-bn«s, (Ctienjo.) 

i) 549. The Fhr-/!y (l.ampyris) has an elongated, flat 
body, soft wing-covers, and phosphoric rings at the ex- 
tremity of the bmlv. These rin^s enable fire-flies to 
shine, and to find one another during the night, when 
flying in lields and meadows. 

0 550. The t'tirriimJ-tr!/': (Nec.rophorus) lias its name 
s from the dexterity with which it scents, from a distance, 
the bodies of small animals, as moles and frogs, which it 
buries with its own eggs under the ground, as food for 
its future progeny. Six of them will bury a mole a foot 
deep in less than four hours. 

§ 551. The large Carrion-beetle of this country is about 
one inch long, of a black color, intermixed with red. In 
two weeks, from its eggs, which are white and of a cylin- 
drical form, proceed larva:, that in four weeks grow to 
be an inch and a half long, when they arc converted 
under-ground into a chrysalis, in which condition they 
remain three weeks. 

t 552. The Cock-chafer, or May-chafer, (Melolontha,) 
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ona of the most common insects, is about an inch long, of 
a black or dark-red color, and appears in large numbers in 
the first warm evenings of the month of May, fluttering 
everywhere among the trees. 

§ 553. The May-chafers feed on the leaves and blos- 
soms of fruit-trees, which they sometimes entirely strip, 
ruining whole orchards. They should therefore be de- 
stroyed. 

$ 554. The May-chafers are still more injurious while 
in the larva slate, which lasts four year3, for during this 
time they feed on the roots of corn, wheat, barley, rye, 
and oats. 

j 555. The larva of the May-chafer, when full-grown, 
is an inch and a half long, and of a dirty-yellow color. It 
is found from three to six feet deep in the ground. This 
may be ascertained if in a field or a garden we dig up 
such plants as have become vellow; at their roots we will 
find the larva; of the May-chafer. 

j 556. The Stug-twth'., (Lucanus,) thus named from 
the similarity of its upper jaws to the horns of a stag, is 
an inch and a half long, and of a chestnut-color. It is 
found principally on oak-trees, whore it licks the juice of 
the leaves. 

§ 557. The larva of the Stag-beetle is from three to 
four inches long, of a yellow color, and lives probably 
six years in the larva state. It is found on oak-trees. 
The ancient Romans considered this larva, when fried, a 
great luxury. 

5 558. The Weevil or Snout-bee/le, (Curculio,) con- 
taining a great number of genera and species, has for 
the most part a short round body with a solid snout, more 
or less curved, and is of various lengths. 

j 559. The Weevils arc very noxious. Those with 
very long snouts attack the young fruits of trees, and 
the others, grain and garden-plants, by making an opening 
in them, and depositing one or more eggs : from these 
proceed maggots, which live in the fruit, as we see id 
apples, pears, nuts, peas, and rice. 

j 560. The great multiplication of the Snout-beetles 
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can be prevented by giving protection to our Warblers, 
Woodpeckers, and all those birds which destroy them. 

{561. The Ca<pricom-beelle, (Cerarabyx,) with its 
kindred species, lias remarkably long antenna and very 
strong wing-covers ; they, aa well as their larva;, live 
on the steins of trees, and feed on wood, which they con- 
vert into dust. 

§ 562. The Lady-bug, or Lady-bird, (Coccinella,) is of 
a round oval form, red or orange- colored, with black 
dots. It is of a small size, not larger than a pea. 

§ 563. The Lady-bird has often been recommended as 
a remedy for the toothache ; and as it feeds, as well as its 
larva;, only on plant-lice, so injurious to our vegetables, 
it may be considered a useful insect. 



QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXTO. 

532. What do tou know of the. lnrra of Beetles? 
5X1. U'hiii do yuu know of the wing-covers, neck, head, and eyes of 
Tiger-beetles? 

.'>:}-!. Wku is die rolor and abode of Titicr-hi-Mk-A'i 
;Y.i.1. \Y!iy :n-._- [Wy calh'd Ti'4vr-biM!cs i 

Klii. What in lint external diariicii'r of the Caterpillar-hunlcr, and 
v.'liv jj il hij cullt-d ¥ 

S;tT. Wlirit is tin; sii:p, color, and abode of tlie llombunlier-beefle, and 
ivi.v is il so called? 

rat. What is tbe color, si/.e. ami abode of the Water- beetle f 

53W. Ill what manner do(-s rlu: IVatia'-hi.'etlc deposit iis esw'! 

Sin. Wti:it do voo know ol'ilie Whirling VValei-bcetlo'; 

541. What can you say of the eggs and larvm of the Whirling Water- 
beetle? 

f> k>, liy wiia! ."inaujarity \« ilie Whirling Water-beetle distinguish e<i ? 
rA'.i, What do yon know of the body, bend, jaws, and wing-covers of 



appr. 



mtry do we find the largest 
jwn? 



,e of them known? 

;;-!!(. What is ibo i^lcrnnl eharacHT ofllir Pire-flv? 
liSd. Why is the Carrion-beetle called, and what do you know 
Biioutit? 

551. Of what sico and color is Ilia lanre Oairion-bee.lle of this cuuniry ; 
End wli ii do von know of i\s ckl'?, larva, and chrysalis? 

552. Wliat is the size and color of Iho May-chafer, and when does It 
appear? 
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653. On what docs Ihn May-chafer feed, and what injury doc3 
ildo? 

551. iviien. mid how. aro ihe .May-chatiTs fiil! more injurious? 
555. What b ill and I'ulor. inid li'.iw ran il> uljode he ascer- 
tained V 

551}. U'iiul it Hit' .-i/.L', color, abode, and food of tin' HjSL;-ljei;Ue. and 

557. What is the sue and color of its larva, and what use did the an- 
cient Romans make of it? 

.'iris. What iij i hu external character of ihc Weevil? 

553. In \vli;il art' III.- Weevils very nuxious? 

5li'!, Ilnw ea:i tlie mat mulliplicalKHi uf'U' eeyds bu prevented '; 

561. What is the external character, uuude, and food of ttie Capriconi- 
beelic V 

5tii Wlial is Hi.' cn\.r, ni/r. an, I form <>f Hie Lady-bird? 
5U3. Why may the Lady-bird bo considered useful? 



SECTION XXXIV. 
2d Order — Bugs: (Hemiptera.) 

J 564. Bugs are those insects which have parchment- 
lilce wings, and the larva of which resembles the perfect 
insect, except in wanting wings; as Cockroaches, Crick- 
ets, Gjasslioppers, Locusts, etc. 

j 565. The greater part of the Insects of the second 
Order produce sounds, which they effect by rubbing the 
hind-legs against the wings, as the Grasshopper ; or by 
rubbing one wing against the other, as the Field and 
House crickets ; or by a drum-like organ, situated low in 
the inside of the body, as the Locust. 

5 566. The Cockroach (Blatta) is nearly an inch long, 
and chestnut-colored. It is now found in almost every 
part of the world, and dwells principally in mills, bakeries, 
and kitchens, where it is sometimes seen in immense 
numbers. 

{ 567. The Cockroach attacks food of all kinds, but 
chiefly bread, and is for that reason very dangerous in 
vessels at sea. It has sometimes produced extreme dis- 
tress in long sea-voyages. 

Ij 568. Cockroaches are of no use to man, but very 
troublesome and injurious, and every effort is made to ex- 
12* 
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tirpate or drive them from dwellings. This may be done 
by pouring boiling water into their places of retreat ; by 
fumigating the apartment in which they are found with 
the vapor of .sulphur and assafcetida ; or by putting sticks, 
besmeared with a viscous substance, into their holes. Em 
a sure way to prevent their entrance into a house, or to 
effect their expulsion from one, is to have the boards of 
the floor made tight, and every crack in the pantry and 
kitchen corked. 

$ 569. The Crickets, (Acheta,) to which genus belong 
fho Field, House, and Mole crickets, are, when full-grown, 
so quarrelsome, that each individual lives separately. 

\ 670. The Field-cricket (Acheta campestris) is a harm- 
less animal, lives in holes, and sings during the summer, 
day and night. In some countries the boys keep them in 
small boxes as an amusement. 

§ 571. The Jloim-crickel (Acheta domestica) lives in 
the cracks of walls, principally in breweries, on account 
of the wet grain found there, its favorite food. It may 
easily bo destroyed by putting some Field-crickets in the 
house, which will devour it. 

j 572. The Male-crickcL (Acheta gryllotalpa) is so called 
on account of its fore-feet, which are similar to those of a 
Mole, and well adapted for digging. On that account it 
is injurious to gardens, fields, and meadows, where they 
excavate subterraneous holes, and feed on the roots of 
plants. 

\ 573. The Grasshopper (Grillus) is found in all the 
countries of the world. Different species of them, vary- 
ing in size and color, are everywhere seen ; and wher- 
ever found they are injurious to vegetation, which they 
devour by means of their strong jaws, laying bare whole 
countries. 

I) 574. One of the most destructive is the Wandering 
Grasshopper, (Grillus migratorius :) the wings included, 
it is two inches and a half long, and of a grayish-brown 
color, with black spots. They are a common plague in 
Africa and Asia. 

{ 575. The Wandering Grasshopper, mentioned in the 
Bible as one of the plagues inflicted on the Egyptians, 
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appears in flocks, like heavy clouds, flying from the east 
towards the west at a height of five hundred feet. They 
fall in dense clouds upon the ground, and devour the 
vegetation with a fearful rapidity, leaving nothing but 
the naked soil. 

$ fi76. Whole countries, many hundred miles in extent, 
have been thus deprived of their substance. Famine, as 
a necessary consequence,' is the result of such a devasta- 
tion ; which is followed by pestilence, caused by the 
stench of myriads of the dead ii ran shoppers. 

$ 577. The Seventeen-year s Locust (Cicada Septende- 
cim) is an inch and a half long, has a black body, red 
eyes, and a short, thick head, with a riecdie- shaped move- 
able snout, resting on the breast, for the purpose of suck- 
ing dew. 

$ 578. The S eve nte en-years Locust is found in the 
United Stales, whare it appears, in some years, in incal- 
culable numbers. It is so called because it is generally 
believed that it appears only every seventeen years. But 
as they appeared in Maryland and Virginia in the year 
1334, and again in 1843, in immense numbers, and as 
some are found every summer in many places, it would 
seem that this Locust is not rightly named. 

J 579. This locust is havmk^s, pleasant, on account of 
its song, and does no injury to planLs. Its food consists 
only of dew, which it sucks with its snout. Its appear- 
ance, therefore, need not occasion anxiety or alarm. 

j 580. The Locust is important as a delicious food for 
our fowls. The ancient Romans kt-pt a kindred species, 
of the same size, (Cicada Orni,) in cages, for the sake of 
its song, and called if tit : - Nightingale of the Nymphs," 
" The Sweet Prophet of the Summer," " The Love of the 
Muses." 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXrV. 
5G4. What do yon know of Bugs mid tholi larva! Name some. 

.'ill,"). i!i)W (In [illL'r. i )Ji ji 1 1 1L-L- ^iHIIk!-,'.' 

mm. Winn h Hi,: Irii^h, eolnr. .ind abode of the Cockroach ? 
507. Why and where Is the Cockroach dangerous f 
SiiiJ. Why is it desirable to extirpate Co^krouclies, and how may it be 
effected? 

569. What ore the nBmes of the different Crickets, and wby do they tivs 
separately? 
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570. What do vou know of the Field-cricket 5 

571. Where Is the House-crieket found, what is its food, and how can 
it be destroyed i 

. r i7± W lint i!n vim liliuw of iiii-: MoWrickflV 

573. Wh;ilil(>vim ksi:>w ofiln si?.c sind culur of IJrisslioppcrai What 
Injury do they do, ftiid whore are they found ? 

574. Whicli ia the moat injurious Grasshopper? Describe it. 
. r j7.">. How iliws il mnkc its ^ippesirance 1 

5"t>. Wliiit liiis been tiiu ciiiiftiiiiit'iic^ oi" the devastation of the Wan- 
dering Grasshopper V 

.'>77. VV'liiu im ihc i-\tcruiil stnirh:r<i ol' the SeveHtem-vcii™ ],nnist': 

575. Where mid liuw is Hie Stivuuletn-ytmrs Locunt found, and whnt 
can you say of Lis nuiuoV 

5741. W liy should not the appearance of the Seventeen-years Locust 
excite anxiety and alarm 1 

, r rft. Wlmt use omi lie rondo of the Sevontcen-vcars LocuBt, and what 
did the undents think of it? 



3d Order — Butterflies : (Lejndoptera.) 

\ 581. Butterflies are distinguished by having expanded 
wings, covered with colored scales, and by their hairy 
bodies. 

J 582. The Caterpillars of Butterflies have jaws; a 



(spiracles) on each side for breathing; three pairs of 
hook-shaped claws on the chest, (thorax ;) and commonly 
five pairs of round fleshy legs on the hind-body, (abdo- 
men.) 

} 583. The Caterpillar changes into a Cocoon, which 
is generally incapable of motion, and the cocoon, after a 
certain time, changes into a Butterfly, which has gener- 
ally long antenna;, three pairs of feet, and a spirally-roiled 
tongue, for sucking, in the place of jaws. 

S 584. The Day-butterfly is so called from its flying 
only in the daytime. When sitting, it elevates its four 
expanded wings with the upper surfaces, which in many 
instances differ materially in their color from the under 
ones. 
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twelve segments, with nine airholes 
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$ 585. The Butterfly that flies in the dunk of evening', 
slowly and heavily, is called' Hawk-moth, the Caterpillar 
of which has generally splendid colors, and a hook- 
shaped horn at the end of the back; as for example, the 
Potatoworm. 

J 586. The Butterfly which flies only in the night-time is 
ed a Moth. The Caterpillars of iloths are generally 
hairy. They change into a silky cocoon ; of which we 
have an instance in the Silk-worm. 

J 587. Moths prepare their cocoons from a tenacious 
fluid, contained in two pouches, placed along the back, 
beneath tbe stomach, and which they spin into very 
fine threads hy means of a peculiar tube placed behind 
the mouth. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXV. 

581. By what are Duttcrflioa distinguished! 

582. What do you know of the jaws, body, nil-holes, claws, and legs 
oftheCalerpiHiir? 

583. Into what does the Caterpillar change, into what the cocoon, 
and what do you know ol ilio antenna:, feet, and tongue of tho But- 
terfly! 



5B4. YVhat is a Day-butterfly? 
585. WliataHawk-inolh? 



586. Whalo-Moth? 

587. From what, aud how, do Moths prepare their cocoons? 



SECTION XXXVI. 
4th Order — Net-winged Iksects: (Neuroptera.) 

§ 588. The Net-winged Insects are distinguished by 
having four net-like or trellised wings, which generally 
glitter with colors of every hue, as the Dragon-fly. 

§ 589. The Dragon-fly (Libellula) is common every- 
where, and is scon flying in all directions, for the purpose 
of catching insects, which they devour by means of 
their strong jaws. They are also frequently seen near 
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ponds, whither they come to deposite their eggs in the 
water. 

Ij 590. The larva; of the different species of the Dragon- 
fly live in the water more than two years, until they are 
changed into a perfect insect. 

5 591. As the Dragon-fly does not injure our vege- 
tables, and feeds, in its perfect as well as larva state, 
only upon other insects, it may be regarded as useful. 

j 592. The Ephemera Fly, called also May-fly and 
Day-fly, (Ephemera,) is about an inch long ; generally has 
transparent wings, (those of some species being citron- 
colored,) which, when sitting, it elevates vertically, like 
a Butterfly. 

J 593. As many species of the May-fly, principally 
those with transparent wings, live only one day when 
in a perfect state, they have been called Day-flies. 

$ 594. But for the shortness of its life, this creature is 
indemnified by the length of its existence in the larva- 
state, which lasts from two to three years, in the water, 
like that of the Dragon-fly. 

J 595. Millions of Day-flies are sometimes seen in the 
month of May, flying about the surface of rivers and 
ponds, for the purpose of depositing their eggs ", but im- 
mediately after, they place themselves upon walls, trees, 
fences, or windows, and die. 

{ 596. The most singular fact in regard to the May- 
fly, and which is observed in no other insect, is that they 
cast their skin just before they die, 

$ 597. The Ant-lion (Myrmcleon) is about an inch 
long, has long drooping wings with dark brown spots, and 
short club-shaped antenna;. 

§ 598. The larva, or real Ant-lion* is ill-shaped, thick 
and short, about three-quarters of an inch long, brownish- 
gray, and is armed with jaws, similar to a forceps. 

$ 599. The Ant-lion digs a funnel-shaped pit in the 
sand, and, covering itself to the neck, lies in wait for, 
and destroys the ants and other small insects, which, not 
perceiving it, slip in over the loose sand. 
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QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXVI. 

583. By what are the Net-winged Insects distinguished? Name some 
of them. 

589. Where tire Dragon-flit's seen, and on what do they feed? 
59(1. Where is the abode of its larva, and how long does it dive!) 
there? 

-TJI. Why may thnv be considered useful? 
592. Describe the Day-fly. 
.W.t. Whv u -hi called? 

ii'M. How is it iink-nmitied for tho shortness of its lire? 
."i'J.l. Win-re. when, niitl u what, iiiiiiiinrs is il. seen? 
596. What singular fast is mentioned with regard to it ? 
/>!)". DeHeribe Hie Anl-Hoji. 
59H. Describe its larva, 

599. In what manuer does it catch other insects ? 



SECTION XXXVII. 
5th Order — Vein-winged Insects : (Ihjmenoplera.') 

\ 600. The Vein-winged Insects, such as Wasps, Bees, 
Ants, etc., are distinguished by having four membranous 
wings, with few but strong veins, and by generally being 
shorter and smaller than the foregoing Orders. 

\ 601. Most of these Insects are armed with a sting, 
and occasionally with venom, which they infuse into the 
puncture made by their sting. 

J 602. Their larva? are mostly Maggots ; that is, they 
have no feet, as, for instance, those of Bees ; but some of 
them, like Caterpillars, are provided with twenty feet, as 
the Tenthredo. 

{ 603. Tlie Vein-winged Insects answer several im- 
portant purposes. Some of them produce honey and 
wax, as the Bees ; others destroy millions of noxious in- 
sects, by depositing their eggs in their larvse ; and others 
aid the productive power of plants, by mixing the flower- 
dust of blossoms, which, accidentally clinging, to their 
feet, is conveyed from one flower to another. 

5 604. Oak-balls, and the excrescences on wild-roses, 
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blackberry-bushes, and many other plants, which look like 
fruits or flowers, are produced by the sting of the Gall-fly, 
(Cynips.) 

j 605. Punctures, in which they deposite their eggs, are 
made by the ovipositor of these . insects in the bark of 
plants and tTees. There the larva, when hatched, sinks 
nptbe sap as it ascends, and makes an opening, in which 
the sap accumulates, and forms an excrescence. 

{ 606. The Ovipositor is a pointed organ of the female, 
situated at the extremity of the body ; by means of which 
she is able to perforate the skin of the bark or leaf, and to 
deposite her eggs in the puncture. 

h 607. Among the Vein-winged Insects, which con- 
tribute materially to the destruction of Caterpillars, Spi- 
ders, etc., is the Ichneumon, that lays its eggs in living 
Caterpillars, which, in consequence, become diseased, 
and die. 

j 608. Wasps, Hornets, Bees, and Ants are remarkable 
for their social habits, thousands of them living together ; 
as well as for the extremely ingenious nesta they con- 
struct, by their united efforts, with substances of various 
kinds : Wasps, for example, with fibres of wood/and Bees 
with wax. 

$ 609. A hive of Bees is composed of a Queen-Bee, of 
Males, and of Working-Bees. 

fj 610. The Queen-liee is slender in body, has short 
wings, and can lay nearly 12,000 eggs. The Males, or 
Drones, have a longer and thicker body, as well as longer 
wings. The Working-Bees, whose task it is to collect 
materials, build the comb, and nurse the Maggots, are 
smaller than either. 

$ 611. In about twenty days after the young come to 
maturity, they form a colony, and leaving the old hive, 
construct a new one. 

5 612. The pain and swelling produced by the sting of 
Bees, may be remedied by applying cold water. 

j 613. The food of Bees consists of the juice (nectar) 
of flowers, extracted principally from the yellow dust of 
their thread-like organs, called stamens, which are found 
in the centre of the blossom. 
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j C14. Bees collect the flower-dust, called pollen, and 
carry it to their hives in a peculiar fvssa on the hinder 
thighs. 

§ 615. The pollen itself is not a wax-containing sub- 
stance, tor it does not melt on the lire ; on the contrary, 
it is consumed by it. It is, however, converted into 
honey and wax in the body of the Ben, probably by adding 
to it another substance, peculiar to this insect, and with 
which we arc uniicquainted. 

$ 616. Many penpln kill the Bees of each hive every 
year with the smok" of brimstone ; but experienced bee- 
raisers prefer to let them live, allowing them, for their 
sustenance during the winter, half the honey of the hive. 

§ 617. Aih's, like IJees, live togelher in Urge societies, 
composed of winged Males and Females, and of wingless 
Working Ants. 

ij GIB, The eggs of Ants are exceedingly small, of a 
white color, and look like the small grains of pounded 
sugar. The larva is a Maggot, but is soon converted 
into a Puppa, (cocoon,) which is white and soft, and is 
carefully raised by the Working Ants. 

5 619. The food of Ants consists chiefly of fruits, sweet 
substances, living and dead insects, and also carrion. A 
frog or a mouse thrown into an anthill, is in the apace 
of twenty-four hours converted by them in to a thoroughly 
cleaned skeleton. 

J 620. The winged Male and Female Ants are seen in 
the line evenings of August and September, swarming in 
the air hi the form of columns. Soon after, however, 
they lose their wings, deposite then; eggs, and die, leaving 
the Working Ants to take care of the eggs during the fafl 
and winter. 

$ 621. Ants are found in all parts of the world, but 
differing in size and color. The Wliiie Ant, a native of 
the East Indies, is celebrated for constructing conical, 
habitations of clay, often ten or twelve feet liigh. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXVIL 

600. By wlinl are Uie Wm-wmn.-il [!i~rirf ilisliiiguiahed? : 
6(11. Wh:il <U> you know of their venom? 

602. Describe ttiuir larva. -t 
13 
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G03. Of M'lint are Y.-in-w inpjed Insects? 

lili-i. iiow sir iinil ullu.ir f.'M'rc-ccjicra of plants produced? 

003. Boj» those punctures made? 
liDii. Ih-crilii! Uic Ovipositor. 

G07. Whut iiirt'tW fuiilriliuii' 111:11, ■ti:illy t'i I'm- (l'--;i-|'j;ii.'ii ul" t'aturpil- 
larfl, bud Inns'? 

fiOA Fuv \v!i:ii lire U":i-p:-. Hi,rn..>[j. llf.-. mid Ani- iviiiarkublo? 

fill!), nr wlnn imliviilu;,!- i* a t-.lv.- .,( composed? 

•ill). l.iL-.-L'rib.' the iin.'iii riri!. Hi.: Liroiivs. iiml U'orkinir Bees. 

fill. What ill) vnii Know of (lie voim- unices? 

fili Describe their sting. 

MI'whiil iliii'- till' limit fit' Mors consist? 

614. How do Bees collect ihe pollen? 

6 15. Mini' ilo lln'i [ir.'|.;n-n 1 1 u liniicy iiml wnx? 

Glli. How iln i.'X['i rii-iiivi! l!.'L'-rai-LT^ tn.-isl lti'-ir Bees? 
U17. tnln wlial .-in'iiil cliissi'- ure Aula divided! 
618. Whlit do von kiinvv of ill. 'ir e'.'c iuid ineUiif.orphosia? 
Gift. Of wind does llieir food consist? 

liit). Al -vvhiil- limn Hi'..- iliii wiii^t-d Jlsik-a fun! IViiiiik s ruun, and what 
li :t I j] jf-n-i It, tlielll? 
6S1. Where are Ants found, and lor vlmi is tin: While Aut celebrated! 



section xxxvin. 

•6th Order — Two-winged Insects: (Diptera.) 

"5 622. Among; two-winged Insects are included all kinds 
of Flies which are provided with only two wings. Some 
of them have a hard-pointed sucking-tube; others, an elon- 
gated snout, (proboscis,) and others again, simply a 
mouth. 

{ 623. Their larva is a Maggot, of a white color, of (he 
form of a spindle, and is found in water, dung, spoiled 
meat, cheese, and fruit. 

5 624. The Maggot grows very rapidly, its color changes 
to brown after a few days, its skin becomes hard, and it 
is soon converted into a Poppa, (cocoon ;) from this, which 
resembles a barrel in its shape, proceeds the perfect Fly. 

b 625. Many species of Flies look like insects of other 
orders. Thu3 the Sheep-fly resembles a Spider, and 
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some others have the form of Wasps, Bees, Hawk-moths, 
or Bugs. 

J 626. Files are of no direct use to man ; they are the 
parasites of the Animal Kingdom. They torment man 
and beast, by sacking their blood; they spoil or destroy 
our provisions ; their larva; destroy our meadows and 
grain-fields, as the Hessian-fly ; while others make their 
nC3ts in the skin, brain, or stomach nf animals. 

$ 627. The Mosquito (Culex) is found in all parts of 
the world, but differing in size and color, and everywhere 
they are exceedingly troublesome. It is armed with a 
proboscis, from which proceeds, as from a scabbard, a 
very minute, fine sting, with which the insect pierces 
the skin of iis victim, and sucks its blood. 

j 628. The cause of the itching and inflammation pro- 
duced by this sling, seems to be the saliva, which comes 
from tlie proboscis, and enters the skin with the ating. 

5 629. The Miismiitn lays about 3110 eggs, in stagnant 
water ; from which, after two days, proceed slender- 
shaped larva;, moving in tbq water with great rapidity, as 
we can see daily in opnn ruin-casks. 

§ 630, After remaining only four weeks in the water, 
the larva; are converted into perfect insects. According 
to Lliis fact, five or six generations of ilie Mosquitoes are 
produced during one summer. 

5 631. The Hessian-jhj. (Culex Destructor,) a species 
of Mnstputo, was first seen in North America in 1776. 
It is supposed that it was brought from Europe in a ship- 
load of wheat, destined for the Hessian soldiers. 

$ 632! The Hessian-fly is very small ; entirely black, even 
the wings, except at the root, where they are reddish- 
brown ; feet pale, covered with black hair. 

fj 633. The female, in the spring, makes the stems of 
wheat a place of deposite for her eggs, the maggots of 
which enter the plant and feed on it. The number of 
these insects is so immense, that they sometimes destroy 
entire fields of wheat. 

5 634. The Gad^/li/ (Oestrus) lays her eggs upon 
living animals, us Cows, Stags. Sheep, etc., by piercing 
their skin with its strong anil sharp ovipositor. 
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b 635. The Horse-jhj {Oestrlis equi) lays her eggs in 
the Bhbuldera and fore-legs, or on the lips of the horse. 
In the latter case, being licked oft' and swallowed, they 
pass into the animal's Stomach, where, principally during 
the spring, they are found in large numbers, firmly attached 
by a hook at the anterior extremity of their bodies. In 
size they resemble a Date. 

1 636." The Ahnl-fhh (Muscn vnmiloria,) a most disgust- 
ing insect, deposites its eggs, of which it lays about '200, 
on all kinds of fresh meat, which' it spoils in a short lime ; 
maggots being produced from the eggs in 24 hours. , 

5 637. Tliusn maggots grow with such rapidity, that 
in 24 liours they increase their weight 200 times. They 
are full grown in eight days, when they let themselves 
fall on the ground, where they are converted into brown 
barrel-shaped puppas. 

5 638. The ChM-^-mivj-rDtx are eaten by many people, 
in the belief that they originate from the best substance 
of the cheese ; but that is an error, as these disgusting 
man-cols proceed from the eggs of a small brown Fly, 
winch has very long wings, and is of the size of the 
common ant. 

UUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXVm. 
622. What lire two-winged Inserts? 

GiE). IlcHirilie their larva. . „ 

0-j.t. VVliiir (I.. v.m know of the growth and change of thoir maggots J 

025 WUnt do many B]iecica of Flics resemble? 

m. Wluit Injury is done by Fliea? 

IV^T. V.'hi.l (1.) Jim know of tho Musqultu? 

iiCti. What is tho amsu or the itching and inflammation produced by 

""e^^Vhol do yon know about the eggs or Musquitoes ? 

010 Whtil is- said of Hut larva; mid u!" (he incr.Ms,- oi Mii-fpn.i^. . 

<;.:ll. When iind Siow whs the Hesaian-fly brought lo America* 

631 V™iUo you know of iu eggs, and the dcatructivu power of iheii 

maggols? 

531. What do you know of the Gnd-rtyi 
G35. What do you know of the Horse-fly? 
Oil. What do you knnw of llic Meat-fly? 

63s! What do vouknow of IbeClieese-maggoUT Doscribe the Cheese 
fly. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 
1th Order — Win&less Insects : (Aptera.) 

§ G39. Insects without wings differ very much in re- 
gard to their size, form, and the number of their feet ; 
and do not undergo a metamorphosis, like the preceding 
orders, the Flea excepted. 

5 640. To this Order belong the Louse, Flea, Tick, 
Spider, Scorpion, Crab. Lobster, Centipede, etc. 

j 641. The Louse (Pediculus) is probably one of the 
most extensively diffused genus of Insects. Most Mam- 
malia and birds have Lice of peculiar kinds ; and fishes, 
and even some insects, are also plagued in the same way. 

$ 642. The Flea (Pulex) lays about twenty eggs, from 
which, after six days, proceed very small white maggots, 
of a serpentine form. These, after fourteen days, are 
metamorphosed into a puppa ; from which, after fourteen 
days more, proceeds the perfect Flea. It is found on man, 
the dog, fox, squirrel, hare, and hog. 

<l 643. The Tick (Acarus) lives in forests upon plants, 
and fastens itself on passing Mammalia, principally dogs, 
horses, sheep, and even on man. It thrusts its fore-feet 
and proboscis into the akin of the animal to which it 
attaches itself, in order to suck its blood ; but by besmear- 
ing them with olive-oil, they quickly fall off. 

j 644. The Spider (Aranea) has eight feet, and is 
armed, like a venomous snake, with two moveable fangs ; 
and through these, which aTe horny, hollow, and crooked, 
the venom is injected into the wound it inflicts. 

{ 645. The bito of small Spiders produces only an itch- 
ing, that of the large ones an unpleasant inflammation ; 
but in spite of all this, people have been known to eat 
them, with bread, as a delicacy. 

6 646. Spiders are found throughout the world. The 
greater part of them weave webs which are deserving of 
special notice for the regularity of their structure, and 
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the strength with which they resist the action of wind 
and weather. 

6 647. Those Spiders which construct webs, are pro- 
vided, at their posterior extremity, with four or six warts, 
containing one thousand openings. 

J 648. From these openings descend one thousand 
threads, that unite and become a single line, which is so 
fine that one hundred of them are not as thick as a human 

$ 649. Spider-webs, like silk, have been manufactured 
into stockings and gloves. However, the manufacture of 
silk to any considerable extent, from (he webs of Spiders, 
is impracticable ; as, in order to obtain one pound of such 
silk, the webs of 600,000 Spiders would be required. 

$ 650. Spiders feed on living animals, particularly in- 
sects. Being quarrelsome and cruel, they attack and kill 
each other ; and on that account they lead, like misan- 
thropes, a solitary life. 

5 651. ScorpioTis (Scorpio) have a considerable resem- 
blance to Crabs in their form and mode of life ; for, like 
them, they have eight feet, two pincers, and a hard crusta- 
ceous shell, which they cast yearly. ' 

, $ 652. Scorpions are found in the temperate as well as 
the tropical regions of the globe, living under stones and 
in damp places, and even in houses. 

5 653. Their food consists of insects, which they seize 
with one of their pincers, inflicting at the same time a 
mortal wound with their venomous sling, which is also 
dangerous to man. 

$ 654. Crabs (Cancer) are of a slender, square, triangu- 
lar, or globular form, and generally inhabit the seas and 
rivers. They breathe by means of gills, which are found 
on the thighs of the pectoral feet. 

g 655. Crabs have two pincers, eight feet, two jointed 
antenna;, and are covered with a calcareous shell, which 
they cast off every year at the end of spring. 

$ 656. The power of reproduction in Crabs is aston- 
ishing. A foot or a pincer, of which they have been de- 
prived, is reproduced, generally with the new shell, but 
also at other times. They will of themselves cast off 
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their claws and legs, if these are bruised or touched with 
a hot iron. 

§ 657. The principal material from which the new shell 
is hardened, seems to be the two calcareous concretions 
found in summer at both sides of its stomach, and com- 
monly called Crab's Eyes. 

$ 658. Crabs feed on dead bodies, spoiled flesh, and 
all kinds of worms and insects found in the water. They 
are a numerous family, including all the different species 
of Crnbs, Lobsters, and Craw-fisb. 

$ 659. Many small Crabs are very injurious to Fish, 
upon which they live like parasites, sucking their blood 
and killing them. The larger ones are useful as an article 
of food. 

$ 660. Crabs and Lobsters are very pleasant food in 
those months in the names of which the letter r does not 
occur — May, June, July, and August. When boiled 
they become red ; and the tail of the Lobster becomes 
curved, if the animal was alive when first put into the 
boiler ; but if not, it remains straight. 

$ 661. The Horse-shoe Fish, found so often on our 
sea-coasts, is the largest of all insects, reaching the 
length of four feet. It is found on the northeastern coast 
of America, particularly in the Straits of Bahama, and also 
in the East Indies. 

$ 662. The body of the Horse-shoe Pish has ten pincer- 
like feet, is very small, and covered with a round shell, 
at the posterior extremity of which is attached a sting as 
long as the body. 

$ 663. From the eggs of the Horse-shoe Fish a kind of 
Caviar, called bocassan, is made in the East Indies. 

J 664. The Centipede has a crustaceous, cylindrical 
y, about two inches long, with from ninety to a hun- 
dred legs on each side ; is of a gray color, lives generally 
in rich ground, and is injurious to various kinds of vege- 
tables, but principally to cabbage. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XXXIX. 

039. What do yon know of inserts without wings? 
640. What Inserts belong to Qua Order? 
04f. On what animals ate Lice found? 
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M2. On whdl niiimals i.» !hc Hc.-i fmim] '; IVsi-rilii.' its metamorphosis. 
fi.13. WhiU do vim know m Tk-ks? 

l.l-l. W'liiil i[t> v.ii know >ii' iltc ; ■ ■ i ■ 1 :iimI "Tiipi .ih of Spiders? 

Wlml is tl'ic i'iin~vi[ui'iin> i«[ lliclr bite! 
GJI1. When; lire lln-v liiiiinl, unit wtu.L is iliwcrviiis ol' notice V 

647. What can you Bay of their warts) 

Vni»! of their th rends? 
(H9. Why cammi -ill.' Iir- ni;mii:';ii-i lj-. ■ rn Sjiider-websY 
li.Mi. On wl,;i! iln S|ii.!. r.i li-d, iimi why do 111. y li-i.ci !i solitary lill'V 
(iSt. In wlmt ivs|nTl ili' ^i.'"i].i< in ivsumlile L'rubBV 
fliii Where, :nv Srorpiuns loimd? 

(oil. i in hIij, I ilu lliev I ■ ■-_ -..S , mid whin do v,,u l;imw m' their sling! 
m-l. DwL'l'iljB till! Crab. 

055. Whiildo vim know (.['their r . ■ . ■ ; . imleiniie. iimi shell? 

t'<!ii). \Vlini fun* Mm mv ol'lheir repi-ndm-live power? 

tifiT. Wlmt is II" 1 principal iinUriul ii'nn WhiijB iheir new Shell is 

hardened? "■''•*"''_' - 

ti:7H. im wtmt do tlii-y ri'rd. im.l wlmt inserts nr.' cliisni-il with them'.- 

(iotl. In what ivspi'i'l iiiv lln'v injurious or useful? 

fititl. In wlmt mi Mill.- riiil.s mill Lilian's :ii.i.d to cut? 

(illl. Wimi is tlin size m I'm I lor.'ivslnji' !'i.-!i. :iiul where is it found? 

002. Describe it. 

Gii3. Wind lis..- H iimile uf its ei-s. iii the F.ns.L Indies! 

uo-1. Describe tin.- centipede. 



LIST OF SOME INSECTS. 
1st Order: Beetles. 



ie Pur]jln Tiecr-bcclle. 
Spoiled 'Hirer-beetle. 
Cm-iriiiiL'd Curiib. 
I ,dii. «-) lu mud Calosoraa. 
l!li;ill.i:inlilT-bCCllC. 
Wider-beetle. 
Whirligigs. 
Eovlff-bwlle. 

■ BorinK-ljeetle. 
Omnium tfiinppiiiB-beetle. 

■ Two-dotted s;|i i;1 ,j,ii,i-!j,.|.- 



Fire-lly. 

Aiiii'i i'-ini Currioii-bfelle. 
ciurisiiiin i.'iLrnvii-liijutlc, 
I-ririiii (ircm-diggcr. 
Velvet i;riiVvd:;:;;iT. 

■ Common Dor-beetle. 

■ Tumble-bug. 



I. The Elephant-beetle. 

. " Coluit-heetie. 

'.. " Sue red-beetle. 

I. " Carolina Dung-beetle, 

1. " Mny-chnfer. 

i. " Ruse-hue. 

i. " Stug-boello. 

'. »' Meul-bcetle. 

" Spotted Meal-beetle. 

I. " Hlisitri lie-beetle. 

I. 11 Commuu UVevil. 

;. " Din m olid-bee lie. 

i. " Lone-urmedCupricom-bce- 

i. " Short-horned Capricom- 
beette. 

I. " Common Tortoi so-beetle. 
>. " Handsome Chrysomela. 
3. " Spotted Chrjsomola. 
f. " Piilladelphio Chrysomela. 
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2d Order: Bugs. 



51. The Seventcen-years Locust. 

52. « Bedbug. 

53. « Froth-worm. 

54. " Laiuhorii-fly, 

5j. " WiLliT r?t:orpioii. 

5li. " Pliuit-lousu. 

57. " Kerini's. 

.>■'<. C-.i'.-h i:n-al Insect. 



3d Order: Butterflies. 



71. The Red Admiral. 

" Small Tortoiso-flliell. 

" Dunaus. 

" Carolina Hawk-moth. 

" Death's- head, 

" Humming-bird Hawk- 

" Ghosl-rnotli. 

" Silkworm. 

" Cecropla, 



4th Order : Net-winged Insects. 



5th Order : Vein-winged Insects. 

w-fly. [ R3. The Red An(. 

ull-fly. 89. " Iloin.'v-bi;i>. 

ilinimnil. !i:>. '• [limihU'lx-o. 

iiiiiiwi Wiisp. | 91. « Goldfn i'!v. 

Glh Order : IVo-wtkged Insects. 



ic Cow Ciidllv. 
Hoiw (tidily. 
Shiu'p f ; j 1 1 1 1 fy . 

Crane-fly. 



98. Tlie Meatfly, 
oa. « Gnat. 
10a. " Hornet-fly. 



Coinmou Fly. 

Ilh Order: Wingless Insects. 



103. The Sugar-mite, 



I 10G. The Fieo. 
1117. « Sand-flea. 
10a * Tick. 
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100. The Mile. 

110. " SpLiler. 

111. Biorpion, 
Hi!. " Crab. 
113. « Puiiger. 



115. The Cmw-fi»h. 
110. « Uorse-ahoe. 
117. " Suwbiig. 
11S. " Scolopenilra. 

119. « CenUpedu. 



114. " Lobster. 

Authorities for the Natural History of Insects. 



M. Juliii l.i' Coriii'. 1 1 L~i i h 1 1- i.'i'iiriiilr i i li'iin.t-rjijilik' ik's Lt'iiidup- 

ti;rns (>t (li-s Oiniillr lis; I'Anii rti[iri' Si'|iit'i]trkiiii]lu 1833 

tJkfu's A]l',vjiifiiiL' NiilMr-iL-suliitlili) Jiiriillu Sliindi; 1836 



j 665.. Hehn&nthology treats of those animals which 
have white blood, and no articulated orpins of motion ; 
as the Sea-blubber, Shellfish, Intestinal Worms, etc. 

$ 666. The abode of those animals which, collectively, 
are called Worms, is generally in water, and by far the 
greater part of them in the- ocean. Some live under- 
ground, and others, as the Intestinal Worms, for instance, 
exclusively in the living bodies of other animals. 

$ 667. Great numbers of them are eatable, as the 
Shellfish ; others afford materials for building houses and 
paving streets, as Corals ; and some are burnt for lime, 
as the Marine Shells. 

J 668. Among the noxious animals of this class may 
be mentioned the worms which five in the intestines of 
the human body, as the Tape-worm, and those found in 
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many quadrupeds, birds, and fishes. These worms are a 
fruitful source of disease. 

5 669. The class of Worms may be divided into the 
following five Orders, viz. : 

1st Order.— Gelatinous Worms. (Zoophyte, Lin. :) the 
body of which is gelatinous, transparent, and not com- 
posed of jointed limbs ; as the Infusory Animalcules, the 
Polypes, the Sea-blubber, etc. 

2d Order. — Corals, (Corallia, Lin. :) which are im- 
moveable stony or horny dwellings of minute animals, 
similar to Polypes ; as Madrepores. Sea-fans, etc. 

3d Order.— Shellfish, (Testacea, Lin. :) the body of 
which is partly or entirely enclosed in a calcareous shell ; 
as Oysters. Snails, and Cuttlefish. 

4th Order. — Pricldij Worms, (Echincdermata, Cuv. :) 
the body of which is cartilaginous) in some cases with a 
calcareous crust, and covered with prickles; as Sea- 
stars, ana 1 Sea-urchins, (the Sea-eggs of the cabinets.) 

5th Order. — Long-bodied or True Worms, (Intestina, 
Lin. :) which have a skin composed of jointed links, and 
are without any external organs of inolion; as Earth- 
worms, Leeches, and Tape-worms. 



1st Order. — Gelatinous Worms. 



Fig. 33. 




Tub Hydba.— (Hydra fwca.) 
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2d Order. — Corals. 

Fig. 30. 




Neptune's Ruffles. — {Retepora eellutosa:) 



3d Order. — Shellfish. 

Fig. 40. 




The Ship-wokm. — (Teredo navalis,} 
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4(A Order, — Prickly Worms. 



Fig.«. 




Edible Sea-ueohin. — (Eokinut esculentus) 



5th Order. — Long-bodied Worms. 



Flg.«. 




The Vamegatkd Slug. — (JAmax variegatut.) 



QUESTIONS ON SECT. XL. 

665. What docs Ilelminthology treat of! 
660. Where art) Worms found? 

667. What use is made of this Class? 

668. Which are thu noxious animals of Ihis Class? 

669. Into how many Orders is It divided? Namo and describe 

14 
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SECTION XLL 
1st Order — Gelatinous Worms : (Zoophyta, Lin.) 

§ 670. Among the Gelatinous Worms may bo men- 
tioned the Infusory Animalcules, which are the lowest 
and smallest of living creatures. Their body is nothing 
but a siornach with a mouth, and can only be seen by 
means of a microscope which magnifies more than one 
hundred times. 

{671. These animalcules are to be found in immense 
numbers in any fluid in which organic substances have 
been decomposed. One single drop will present hun- 
dreds of them, resembling little balls, moving about at 
pleasure ; whilst others of a larger size and different form 
will be seen swimming like whales among them. . 

{ 672. The green slimy substance, found on water- 
plants, posts, and stones, will also furnish a great variety 
of them. 

\ 673. That they are real animals, is evinced by the 
power they possess of moving in all directions ; and by 
.their taking food, winch they effect, by bringing the 
water around them into a whirl by a rapid motion of the 
hair at their mouth, into which other still smaller animal- 
cules are drawn. 

{ 674. The smallest of these animals is the Manada, 
which is round like a hall, and may not exceed the thou- 
sandth partofaline; and the largest is the Wheel-animal, 
half a line long, which is found upon the leaves of the 
Water-crowfoot, as well as other water-plants. 

{ 675. The Polypes are gelatinous, living contractile 
tubes, with arms as tlun as a human hair, by which they 
seize tiieir prey. 

$ 676. Their food consists, according to their size, of 
Infusory Animalcules, small Crabs, Earih worms, Fishes, 
or tender water-plants. 

5 677. They are found in large numbers on water- 
plants, in all stagnant waters, and can easily be obtained 
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for examination by taking gome of the water and pour- 
ing it into tumblers. After a short time the Polypes will 
be t>een attached to tiie glass. 

$ 678. The body of the Polype is as thick as a quill, 
and one inch long, with from six to twelve arms of the 
same length, which will be seen hauling down from the 
glass, on which it slicks with the imperforated extremity. 
It moves in llie same manner as a Leech. 

5 679. The construction of the Polype, and its reproduc- 
tion, are very astonishing; for being merely a gelatinous 
open channel, it has no intestines, and may be turned 
inside out without the least injury ; besides, it may be cut 
into many pieces, and each piece, after a few days, will 
bo come a new Polype. 

5 680. These Polypes are green or brown, black or red, 
and can he kept alive more than two years, if they are 
fed with earth-worms, plant-lice, or very small fishes. 
The manner in which the Polype seizes, with its arms, 
the substance on which it feeds, will excite the admira- 
tion of the student of Natural History. 

681. The Sea-blubber (Medusa) has a gelatinous 
naked body, generally round like a ball, interwoven with 
arteries for the purpose of sucking water; and having 
on the sides a number of thread-like organ-;, or arms, for, 
seizing its prey and conveying it to its mouth, which is 
in the central part of its body. 

!j 682. These animals, which are of a beautiful bluish- 
white color, vary in size and form. They are frequently 
seen in the tropics, Moating on the surface of the sea. 
As they are almost motionless, they are often driven by 
winds and waves ou the shores, where ihey soon dissolve, 
and dry up to a mere membrane. 

§ 683. Sea-blubbers are of no use to man. Their 
touch produces red spots on the skin, and causes an un- 
pleasant feeling, like the sting of a nettle. They are 
often observed at night, skimming over the water, and 
shining with the mast beautiful variegated colors. 

It is not improbable that several of these species are 
the principal ingredients of which the edible birds-nests 
are made. 
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QUESTIONS ON SECT. XLI. 
670. What are lufusory Animalcules; 

liTl. How nut ihi-v lie: .)iiHi!H'<l. :m<l %vh;it will b>; Uiu effw:t? 
tl?_\ Whisl will iil-i. iiiriii-li ;i -mil vnrh'lv i 11 [hum 
673. How can it bo promt Unit Uirv ;uv iv;il iininiiils? 
1174. Wliii'li is Die -niiillt',!, iiud wiiiuli Lin: hu-jusit of these- 
and where tire they linuid ! 
075. What are Po-lvpear 
070. Of what dots their food consist? 
077. How din ihi-v he ie>hii:ieil I'm cxiimitiatiau ? 
filS. Dewrihe thifir hodv. 

HTll. Why is tbi/ii- runslrurlluji :ini] rf |i:i ut i Li.(i^n ustiinMiiiiijy 
tMl. Wli:H is* (l)i'ir tiiiur. utiii hi iv,' inn v Ihev he ki'pl ulivi^V 
68L Describe Die Feu-blubber. 

tw-J. Wh:it in their general color, size, form, and abode? 
OKI. Of what use tire they? 



SECTION XLIL 
2d Order — Corals: (Corallia, Lin.) 

ij 684. Corals are the horny or stony habitations of 
small Sea-polypes. They are not, however, to be con-, 
sidored habitations, in a sense analogous to the cells of 
Bees ; but rather resemble the shells of Snails, since the 
young Sea-polype is produced simultaneously with its 
calcareous dwelling, in the same manner that a twig is 
pushed out from a tree. 

j 685. The stony Corals in the torrid zone ascend in 
large masses from the bottom of the sea towards the sur- 
face of the water, and form small islands. Upon these 
islands the tempestuous waves of the sea throw sand, 
shells, and sea-weeds ; thus, in the course of time, form- 
ing a soil, and rendering them habitable. 

!) 686. The injury sometimes done by Corals is con- 
siderable. They often block up the channels of sea- 
ports ; and when near the surface of the ocean, but not 
sufficiently so as to be discoverable by the mariner, are 
frequently the cause of shipwreck. 
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$ 687. The bodies of Sea-polypes are fastened to the 
stem and branches of Corals, which are full of minute 
cells. From these they BCretch out iheir limbs and bodies, 
presenting in many cases a variety of colors, and causing 
the bottom of the sea, in some places, to resemble a 
meadow covered with the most splendid flowers. 

§ 688. The Red Curat (lsis nobilis) is about one foot 
long, as thick as a linger, and inhabited by milk-white 
Polypes, not longer lhan a line. It is found at the bottom 
of the sea, from 12 to 120 feet deep, and obtained with 
great difficulty by means of a net, stretched on two poles, 
each about eighteen ieet long, anil which cross each other. 

{ 689. They are collected principally on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and manufactured at Marseilles into 
various works of art, such as rosaries, eane-tops, knife- 
handles, necklaces, etc., which in the East Indies, but 
mere especially in China and Japan, are held in nearly as 
high estimation as precious stones. 

$ 690. The Horn-corals (Gorgonia) consist mostly of 
n brown or black born-like stem, covered with a calca- 
reous red or yellow crust, on which are found numerous 
wart-like cells, inhabited by polypes. 

J 691. The stem of the Horn-coral resembles, at ibe 
lower extremity, a broad lobated foot, fastened to the 
ground. Its upper part, in some species, contains twin- 
like branches, resembling a broom, and which in some 
other species, are flat and united like network. The 
first are called Sea-brooms, the latter, Sea-fans. 

{ 692. The Gnrgouias, which are from one to twelve 
feet high, are found near the sea-shore, chiefly in the 
tropics, though they are met with north and south of that 
region. The observer is much amused by their inces- 
sant motion ; for as they are rendered elastic by the 
horny substance of which they are composed, they are 
kept continually swaying by the waves of the sea; so 
that, to the eye of the beholder, the Sea-broom is appa- 
rently sweeping, while the Sea-fan is engaged in fanning 
the surface of the water. 

14* 
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QUESTIONS ON SECT. XIM. 
684. WhatnreCoralsJ 

CB5. How art islands Hu-iiit'd ljy stony Conns? 
ti-il in Moat c L ni7=isirf iujui'v iloni: liv U«r:i]s? 
(is7. VVlllLl iln vi, ll liimw ul li,t> body (i:"Si;;l-l)()]¥JK!S? 

Duscribu thu Red Cora). J low is it obtained? 
liH'l. Wiifti- b ii tuiletiud, and where manufactured into several artt- 
cJes of art ! 

li'JO. ] >i'Sa-ibL' liiu Hum-ciH'ul. 

691, Whut ore Sea-brooma and Sea^fana ? 

(iihi. VVhero aru they found, and what is their size and aingularity ? 



SECTION XLIII. 
Zd Order — Shellfish : (Teslacea, Lin.) 

§ 693. Shellfish are those worms which are enclosed 
in a calcareous shell ; as Clams, Snails, etc. 

{ 694. The calcareous substance of Shell-fish is grad- 
ually formed, as the creature grows, from the slimy fluid 
of its body, which attaches itself to the edge of its opening, 
becomes solid, and increases the size of the shell. 

J 695. Many of the shells are deserving of notice for 
their wonderful structure; others for their glittering por- 
celain-like glazing, their splendid colors, or their regular 
and delicate marks ; while many of them are interesting 
from their importance as articles of food for man. 

§ 696. Shellfish are more perfect than the preceding 
Orders, as they are provided with arteries and veins, with 
a heart and liver, and some of them with a head and eyes. 

5 697. The lower extremity of their body, which is 
musculous, is in many species prolonged to enable the 
animal to move its body; which prolongation, for that 
reason, is called a foot, as in snails. 

5 698. The wisdom of the Creator has covered these 
delicate animals with hard shells, to preserve their soft 
bodies from injury, embellishing them, at the same time, 
with elegant forms and the most splendid colors. 
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$ 699. The greater part of them are carnivorous ; they 
swallow other small animal;; or suck the juices of their holl- 
ies. Only the land an<l soft-water shells are. herbivorous. 

j 700. This extensive order is divided into two families, 
according to the number of their shells ; those with two 
shells, as Muscles, and those with one shell, as Snails and 
Cuttlefish. 

} 701. The Muscle may be compared to a human body 
without head, arms, or legs, ana compressed on both 
sides. To each side of the back is attached a pair of rib- 
bon-like cross-barred gills, resembling a neck-ruffle ; 
these, which are enveloped in the skin of the breast, and 
called a cloak, are similar to a waist-coat, while around 
them are situated two shells, like a jacket. On the in- 
side 'of the cloak lies the wide mouth, surrounded by four 
tri-cornered lobes, which are striped like the gills. From 
one shoulder to the other runs a strong muscle, and a 
second one between the two hips, which are fastened to 
the shells, and effect their opening and closing. 

§ 702. The shell of the Stone-piercer (Pholas Dactylus) 
is four inches long, with net-like stripes. It is found in 
France and Italy, (principally in Trieste,) and in the 
stone walls of the canals of the city of Venice. 

{ 703. The body of this animal is provided with several 
moveable respiratory tubes, about the thickness of a finger, 
and projecting from the shell. 

5 704. The Stone-piercer is quite injurious, on account 
of its boring passages in rocks, (even in the hardest 
marble,) the stems of coral, oyster-shells, and the bottom 
of ships. Its flesh excels in tenderness and delicacy the 
oyster. 

Ij 705. As the shell of thia creature is very fragile, it is 
obliged to seek for protection in a harder substance than 
that of its own shell. The astonishing fact, that such a 
weak worm is able to bore holes in a hard rock, may be 
explained by that law of nature by which a very small 
force, in constant action, produces more effect than a great 
force, acting at intervals. This fact may illustrate our 
application to mental pursuits. 

\ 706. The body of the Razor-shell (Solen) has a tubi- 
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form cloak, covered with two long shells, open at both 
ends, and is from six to eight inches iong. It is found 
in many seas, but principally on the shores of ItaJy. 

$ 707. The Razor-shells conceal themselves in the 
sand by boring- perpendicular holes about three feet deep. 
They arc esteemed a palatable article of food. The fish- 
ermen catch them at low tide by putting strong wires, 
with a knob at the end, into their holes. The wire 
passes between the open perpendicular standing shell, 
which closes at thejirst touch of the wire, and is thus 
thrown out. 

j 708. The Oyster (Ostrea) is found in all parts of the 
globe, and is everywhere considered a wholesome and 
delicious food. 

j 709. Oysters, like all other Shellfish, are provided 
with shells while yet in the egg: these, which are not 
larger than the tentli part of a line, are yearly increased 
by the addition of a new layer, several lines broad, to 
their margin. The Oyster, therefore, which has two 
layers around the shell, is three years old. _ 

5710. The immense multiplication of oysters would be 
incredible, if it had not been ascertained that a single one 
produces from three to four millions of eggs ; a fact 
which may be easily verified by means of a microscope, 
in the months of June, July, and August, when they are 
found within the shell, dispersed over all parts of the 
body. 

J 711. The Pearl-oyster (Mytilus margarilifer) is as 
large as a man's hand, and of a roundish form. 

{712. It is important for the precious pearls found 
within it, as well as for the mother-of-pearl afforded by 
the shells. 

J 713. There are three pearl-fisheries carried on in 
Asia; viz. in the Gulf of Persia; in Ceylon, near the 
town of Manaren ; and in the Island of I'lainem, near 
Japan. The Pearl-oyster is also obtained in America, on 
the coast of Ctimuna, Mexico, and California. 

j 714. These shells are found on the bottom of the sea, 
generally at a depth of from twenty to thirty feet. They 
are obtained by divers ; who, as well as others engaged 
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in the pursuit, incur the risk of life in the occupation. 
The diver is constantly in peril from suffocation and 
sharks ; while the oysters, exposed to the sun, and putre- 
fying in numberless quantities, produce diseases, by 
which thousands of those employed are carried off in a 
few weeks. 

j.715. The value of pearls is estimated according to 
their size, the larger ones being as valuable as the most 
precious stones. A pearl weighing one grain is sold for 
one dollar; but a very large one has brought $10,000; 
and one which the Venetian Republic presented to the 
Turkish emperor, was valued at §100,000. 

5 716. Precious pearls commanded in Home a price 
beyond that of all other luxuries ; and Pliny relates that 
a certain Lolia Paulina, the grand -da tighter of a Roman 
proconsul, or governor, was seen at a dinner-party, having 
her head, neck, ears, and fingers ornamented With pearls, 
the value of which was estimated at a million of dollars. 

$ 717. The importation of precious pearls into China 
amounts every year to $25,000, and that of mother-of- 
pearl to $70,000. 

5 718. The Soft-water Shells are brown, oval, flat, 
and horny, and are found in rivers and canals. 



633. What are Shellfish? 
6!W. How is iiieir shall formed? 
635. Why ore many of the: shells deserving ornolice? 
690. In what respect arc! they more perfect than Iho 
Irduru ? 

6517. Whut is culled Hie foot of the Shellfish I 

Gild. Why hue Providence covered them with bard Shells? 

699. What do they eat? 

700. Into what families is Mm Order of Shullfiah divided? 



plained ? 
706. Describe Iho Rnzor-sholL 

7117. What do you knew of its abode, use, and the manner of cotoh- 



QUESTTONS ON SECT. XLIII. 



701. Describe the body of a Muscle. 
7u-.'. iVlmi i:i iln- si/,! of (hi! Sluiie-pierctir, mid wl 
703. What do you kuow of its respiratory tuhea '! 
70*. In Whul respect is it injurious ur useful? 
703. Why is it obliged to bore boles, and how j 



boles, and how may Iho fact hoi 



r, unit where is it found? 
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710. How many egga does one Ojster produce, and at what time? 

711. What is tho size and form of the Pearl-oyster, and where is it 
found? 

719. V\Miy is it remarkable? 



715. What is the value of precious Pearls? 
71li. What docs Pliny rt'Jatt in n^urd to predotis Penris'' 

717. Wliiil is (lie amount of the importation of Pearls and Mother* 
Ot-Pearl into China V 

718. Whul do you know of Soft-water Sheila? 



$ 719. The Univalve Shellfish, the body of which is" 
enclosed in a single shell, are still more perfect than the 
Bivalves, for they are provided not only with arteries, 
veins, a heart and liver, but also with a head and two 
eyes, and at its anterior extremity, with two retractile 
tc macula, (thread-like projections upon the head,) as the 
Snail, Cuttle-fish, Nautilus, etc. 

j 720. Among the Univalve Shells, the Cowry (Cy- 
pr£ea Moneta) is deserving; of notice, from the use made 
of it as money in the East Indies, the South Sea Islands, 
and by the nations on die coast of Africa. 

5 721. In Bengal, 2,500 are worth about one quarter of 
a dollar ; and yet there are articles in the markets which 
may be bought for a single Cowry — Areca-nuts, for ex- 
ample. 

6 722. The Cowry is a porcelain-like shell of a pale- 
yellow color, sometimes with an orange-colored ring on 
the back, and white below ; it is scarcely an inch long, 
and about the thickness of a finger. 

{ 723. The Whelk, (Buccinum,) with its different 
species, has the form of a helmet ; as, for instance, the 




(section xliii. continued.) 




itui-coior, rrnxeo witn Drown anu wmte spots. 
$ 724. The eggs of many species of the Whelk are 
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called, from their appearance, Sea-grapes, or Sea-hop; 
whilst in others they Ibrrn a long row of horny, flat cap- 
sules, which lie close to one another, fastened by one 
edge to the rib, which is a foot long. 

{ 725. The genus Periwinkle (Helix) consists mostly 
of land and fresh-water snails, many of which are used 
as food. 

{ 726. The Cuttlefish (Sepia) has a cylindric body in 
a wide open cloak, and is covered on the back with a 
shell or plate of the form of a lancet. From the cloak 
projects a thick head with two large eyes, and a number 
of fleshy arms surround the mouth, which has the form 
of a parrot's bill. 

tj 727. The processes on their arms, which in some 
species exceed a thousand, increase with the age of the 
animal, and are reproduced when nipped off by fishes. 

f 728. Most of the species are remarkable for the 
blackish-brown fluid, contained in a particular receptacle, 
which they eject at pleasure, and by that means darken 
the water around them ; thus making themselves in- 
visible to an approaching enemy. This black substance 
formed the ink of the ancients, anil is probably (he 
principal ingredient of the Chinese or India ink. 

J 729. Some of these species, as the Calmar, (Sepia 
Loligo,) are used as food by some people ; but they seem 
designed principally as food for fishes. The Calmar is 
seen in such Quantities in the seas of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, as literally to cover the surface of the water, 
and forms, in the month of August, almost the only food 
of the Codfish. 

\ 730. The Cuttlefish are found in most parts of the 
ocean. Their length is from one inch to several feet, 
according to the species ; as, for instance, the Eight- 
armed Cuttlefish, (Sepia Octopoda,) found in the East 
Indies, as well as in the Gulf of Mexico, which is six 
feet long, and eatable ; but dangerous, however, to those 
who are bathing, on account of its long and strong 
arms. 

j 731. The Common Cuttlefish, (Sepia officinalis,) 
about ten inches long, is found in the Mediterranean, 
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principally in the Lngunes of Venice, where its flesh is 
sold as food, and its coloring substance as an article of 
paint; while the large bony plate of its back serves as 
a polishing instrument, and ia used also in medicine, (os 
sepia? of the druggist.) 

j 732. The Nautilus, (Nautilus Pompilius,) which has 
a reddish-brown body, about five inches in length and 
three inches thick, with arms like the Cuttlefish, in- 
habits a round whitish shell, with yellow and red stripes. 
The shell, which has a large opening, is lined inside 
with mother-of-pearl, and divided into chambers, in the 
anterior of which the animal lives, making itself heavier 
or lighter at pleasure, by pumping water into or out of 
the other chambers. 



QUESTIONS ON SECT. XL1H. 

719. In what respect ore Univalve Sheila more perfect them Bi- 
valves? 

720. What do you know of (he Cowry ? 

721. What la its value? 

722. Describe it. 

723. WhuLdo you know of the Whelk and the HarpI 

724. What do yon knuw of the cgpi of the Whelk? 

725. Of what shells does the genus Periwinkle consist? 
72li. Describe tho Cuttlefish. 

727. What do you know oflheirBrms? 

728. What do you know or their blackiah-brown fluid? 
739. Orwhal use are Cuttlefish? 

730. Where are they found, and what is their size? 

731. What la the size and use oflho Common CulUefiabI 

732. Describe (he Nautilus. 



SECTION XLIT. 
4th Order — Phickly Worms: (Echinodermala, Ctivier.) 

J 733. The Prickly Worms have a cartilaginous body, 
in some cases with a calcareous crust, and are covered 
with prickles ; as the Sea Hedge-hog, the Sea-star, etc. 

j 734. The Sea Hedge-hog (Echinus) has a round or 
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oval cruslaceoua body, according to the species, is one or 
several inches long, white or rose-culortsd. and is generally 
railed -Sea-egg, on account of its form. 

§ 735. Its crustaceous body is covered with a skin, 
containing nearly 2,000 prickles, which, as its skin is 
moveable, enable it to creep at the bottom of the sea. 

{ 736. These prickles are an inch and more long, not 
thicker than a line needle, shining and pointed, brittle as 
glass, and of a brown or black color. 



lentus) is about as large as a man's hand, and is the only 
species that is used as food. The part eaten is the ovary, 
(receptacle of eggs.) which, when boiled, is considered a 
great delicacy. 

5 738. The Sea-slar (Asterias) has a cartilaginous body 
'in the form of a star, consisting generally of five points, 
which are covered with short prickles. By means of 
these they move in the same manner as the Sea Hedge- 
hog, but with less speed. 

j 739. In the upper part of its body is a wide mouth, 
near which is a stomach, connected with intestines ex- 
tending through the rays. 

§ 740. The reproductive power of this animal is very 
remarkable. If the rays be cut off t hey will grow again ; 
and if cut into several pieces, each piece becomes a new 
Star-fish. 



733. What nre Prickly Worms? 

734. Describe the Sen Hedge-hog. 

735. By what means Joes it creep ? 

736. Describe its prickles. 

737. Wliat is the size and tbe use of the Sen Hedge-hog! 

738. Describe tho Sea-star. 

739. What do you know of its internal construction? 

740. What can you say ofita reproductive power? 



tj 737. The Eatable 




QUESTIONS ON SELT. XLIV. 



15 
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SECTION XLV. 
6th Order — Long-bodied Worms : (Inteslina, Lin.) 

J 741. The Long-bodied Worms have long gelatinous 
iea, the skin of which is composed of jointed links, 
and are without any external organ of motion ; as Leeches, 
Earth-worms, and Intestinal Worms. 

J 742. The Common Leech (Ilirudo medicinalis) is one 
finger in length and half a finger in thickness, of a dark- 
ish color, with eight yellow, black, and red stripes above, 
and with yellow spots below. It has ten eyes around the 
head and mouth, with two rows of very minute teeth, with 
which it opens the skin when it begins to suck. 

§ 743. Leeches are found in Europe, in brooks and 
ponds, where they are very injurious to fish, which they 
destroy by sucking their blood. They are an important 
article of commerce, being extensively used as a substi- 
tute for bleeding. 

$ 744. They can be easily raised in reservoirs made of 
wood, where they propagate by their spawn : this, hard- 
ening to a sponge-like bladder, splits after a short time on 
one side, and the young ones come out. 

J 745. The Earth-worm (Lumbricus terrestris) has a 
mouth, but no eyes, is six inches or more long, and of the 
thickness of a' quill. It is of a red color, which deepens 
in the middle, where is seen a tumor-like swelling. Its 
body consists of 140 jointed links. 

j 746. The ring-like accumulation in the middle, called 
a saddle, is not a real tumor, but the breathing apparatus 
of the animal, consisting of very minute gills. 

$ 747. The Earth-worm possesses great powers of re- 
production. If the twenty-sixth part of one be cut off it 
will become, within a few months, a perfect worm, as 
long as the one from which it was severed. Its natural 
increase is effected either by producing young ones, or 
casting them off like buds. 

5 748. The Portuguese Man-qf-War (Holothuria phy- 
salis) is found in the Atlantic Ocean. Its body is about 
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the size of the fist, varying in color from blue to red. 
Along the back is a very delicate membrane for sailing, 
which the animal, when swimming, inflates with air. 

J 749. The Hound-worm (Ascaris I.nmbricoides) is the 
most common of human intestinal worms, found princi- 
pally in the small intestines, and sometimes in vast num- 
bers. 

5 750. I 1 ' s generally as thick as a quill, nearly one 
foot long, and of a whitish color ; it i3 oviparous, and is 
found also in cows, hogs, and horses. 

} 751. The Tape-worm (Tainia) comprises a large 
number of different species. It is notable as well for the 
peculiarity of its structure as for the injury it does to the 
human body, and the tenacity with which it clings to it. 

$ 752. This worm is articulated, and attaches itself by 
means of the pointed proboscis projecting from its bead 
with four lobes. Next to the head is a small and almost 
thread-like neck, the joints of which become gradually 
larger as they approach the body. In each of the larger 
joints is an ovary, from which the eggs escape. 

QUESTIONS ON SECT. XLV. 
741. What are Long-bodied Worms! 
74;!. Describe the Ureh. 

743. What injury do they do, and fur want are they used? 

744. How ("in thf-v I"' riiisinl'.' 
743. Describe the Earth-worm. 

74ti. Whut do yon know or its noddle? 

747. What do you know of ite reproductive power and increase? 
74*. Di-scrilii 1 ihn Portiiifiicsn M;oi-of-Wnr. 
749. Which in the meet common human inf 
7.HI. DrsiTibu the ItiHiiid-wonn. 

751. For whut, Is the Tupo-worm notable? 

752, Describe the Tape-worm. 



LIST OF SOME WOKMS. , 
1st Order. — Gelatinous Worms. 



1. The Moruule. 

2. " Proleua. 

3. " WbeetantmnL 

4. " Blossom-polype. 

5. « Hydra. 

6. u Bertularia. 



'. The Plume-polype. 
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i Order. — Corals. 



11. The Royal CoraL 
IS. " Red Coral. 

13. " Sea-fan. 

14. " Sea-broom. 

15. ' 11 Reed Gorgonia, 



1 18. The Sea-hora. 

17. " Black CoraL 

18. " Sea-pine. 

19. " Prickly-pear Coral. 
I SO. " Eyed Madrepore. 



3d Order. — Shellfish. 



21. The Acorn-sbclt. 



27. " Cockle. 

28. " Venus. 

29. " Clam. 

;(0. " iii^imk Cl:im. 

31. " Ark. 

32. " Common Oyster. 

33. " Pearl-oyster. 
3H, " Sea-wing. 
35. " Nautilus. 



42. « Harp. 

43. « Screw. 

44. « Rock-shell. 

45. « Top-shell. 

46. « Staircase. 

47. « Beauty. 

4H. ii Whirl-wreath. 

40. " Common Snail. 

50. " Sea-ear, 

51. " Limpet. 

52. " Toolh-aheli. 

53. « Worm-shell, 

54. « Watering Pot. 

55. " Calmar. 



Alk Order. — Prickly Worms. 



Orbicular Sea Hedge-hog. 1 59. " Northern Sea-f 
5th Order. — Long-bodied Worms. 



60. The Hair-worm. 

61. " Eurlh-worm. 

62. « Fluke. 

63. " Common Tape-worm. 

64. " Globular Tape-worm. 
63. " Round-wonn. 



Black Slug. 
Field Slug. 

Portugucst) Man-of-War. 



References oh the Natural History of Worms. 
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« Leech, HQ, 
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" Sturgeon, 115, 
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Cypriea, IM. 
Cyprimis, 12L 



Dnsypus, 59. 
Duy-butter(Iy, 140, 
Day-Hy, 142, 
Dolpalnus,S3. 
Diamond-beetle, 12C, 
Diptera. 1ST. 146. 
DipiiR.44. 
Dog, 32. 
Dolphin, 03, 
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Drones, 144. 
Duck, 84. 
Duck-bill, SB. 
Dunky Wolf, 33, 
Dytlcus, IB. 



Eagle, 10. 

K:-:]i-w,,r[i], 

K;l:;lIiI L ' Ilird's-nest, 24, 

" Sua Hedgehog, 163. 
Eehinodermalo, iSS. liiB. 
Echinus, 1GB. 
Edentata, 13. 5L 
Eel, LUL 

Kii;lU-^nin.t[ Cuttlefish, 167. 
Elaler, 134. 
Eteetrlo Bel, lifi, 

" Ray, 
R!epbFint,54, 



Ephemera; 142. 
Eijuui, ii 
Erinaceu*, "JO, 
Ermine, 3i 
Brpctotoey, 16,89. 

Ki]iii»:>i.; Viiricty, 23. 



Falco, 70. 
Folia, 37. 
Ferret, 34. 
Field-cricket, 138. 
Field-mouse, 42, 
Firefly, 134. 
Fish, "IS. 100. 

Fish-like Mammalia, 13. 00. 
Fbmin-.i. .■ . 
Flea, 149, 
Flesh-ealers, 22. 
Flounder, US. 
Fly, 140. 
Flying-dog, 29, 
F;y ing-sqi i irrel, 43. 
Fourrhnnded Mammalia, 24, 
Fox, 33. 

Fox-monkey, S6. 



Fos-squiirol, 43, 
Fringilia, 74. 
Frog,80,10L 

• G. 

GBd-fly, 147. 
Gadus, 112, 

Gallinaceous Birds, 30, 73, 
Gallinic, 66, 78. 
Gasieroaleus, 119. 
Gaviol, 0B. 
Gazelle, 50. 

Gelatinous Worms, 15a. laB. 

fitfrliiliu-, ■ 

Gigantic Bea-eorpent, 95. 
Giraffe, 49. 
Glires, ID, 4L 
Glow-worm, 134. 
Glutton, 31. 
Gnawers, 19, 41, 
Gnou, 50, 
Goal, 50. 

Golden-winged Woodpecker, 77. 

Goldilnch, 74. 

i;..UI-ibli, L!l. 

Goose, 84. 

Goreouta, HiL 

Griilla;, OIL 82, 

Grampus, 62, 

Grasshopper, 133. 

Gray-fox, 34. 

Civjil. Ai]|-.;iicr, 58. 

Green Turtle, UlL 

Ground-hog, 43, 

Ground-squirrel, 43, 

Grub, 125. 

>.ryll^, ■ ■ 

G typhus, 69. 

Guano, UQ. 

Guenon, 34. 
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I' PROP. MAN1V 

I Are distinguished by S| 
f, will favorabiv recommend 
T . 1* The exercises at i 
I- adapt"U n3. they are In. 
i! youn^, enable ihc tcacLrt 
meats of the voice ill go. 



wKcrrfWt is belie 



ducing us large a%are ofthe c 

the author has endeavored To To 

3. The punctuation in ties 
nnd the proper -deli very "1 c\.-tj 
a departure from the propeivj 
indicated. [See"JIiht* ftr'Pi 
ductitm^Part I) As Rcadia 
'ma.uer of surprise that children 

4. Each hook •>.>;■,;. and ti 
nominally, but feiiily nwnti-i ■ 
Introduction, w';'; < usiesi 
tinue to task the pi wcrsoTtHl 
advances in the same inanner 
thoroughly mustered this, tits 
Heading ;" -where he coinrncr 
principles, so fur as n knowled 
t,r.tlie analysis of sentential alt 
When lie has eJRlusted the 
Rending and Oratory" ;iiv;tji..= 
punctaaiion, modulniicrTruefn 
particular rules for the deliver; 



